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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


“WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 
« Our Father,’* whose home is in heaven, 
To thee our deep homage we pay ; 
To thee be all praise ever given, 
Who ruleth the night and the day. 
To thee, in thy fulness of glory, 
The angels sing ever their songs : 
They veil their bright faces before thee, 
To whom every honour belongs. 


But not only the heavens adorning, 
Thy presence, Most Mighty, we find ; 
If we take the bright pinions of mornmg, 
Or fly on the wings of the wind 
‘To the caverns far down in the ocean : 
To the uttermost parts of the land— 
Still there are the prints of thy motion, 
And here are the works of thy hand. 


In the flowers that look up with meek faces, 
Thy wonderful finger is seen ; 

There’s no place but thy love hath left traces, 
No spot but thy footstep hath been. 

In the tree, and the streamlet, and river: 
The mountain, and cloudlet and plain— 

Thy goodness beams brightly forever, 
Forever thy mercies remain ! 


In man, the great work of creation! 
Shines brightest thy wisdom divine ; 

His thoughts are the richest oblation, 
That e’er can be laid on thy shrine. 

His mind, its devotions to render, 
Unfettered, soars up to the light, 

Plumes soft the white wings of its splendor, 
And leaves the dark bosom of night. 


Unveil thy beneficent features, 
All Glorious! whose home is above: 
And look down on the least of thy creatures, 
With kindness, and mercy, and love! 
Tho’ in heaven thy throne is erected, 
On earth thy great Spirit can be— 
To encourage thine own, the elected, 
And accept their devotions to thee. 


Unveil the bright face of thy glorv! 
Unveil to our long- waiting eyes! 
Behold! we fall prostrate before thee, 
And send our ‘oud cry to the skies. 
Tho’ thy home is supremely in heaven, 

Thy presence is everywhere ; 
Let thy mercy be still to us given, 
And list to the voice of our prayer! 


August, 1844. 


THE VETERAN’S RETURN. 

The old yew, deck’d in even's parting beams, 

From his red trunk refiects a rudder ray ; 
While flickering through the lengthen’d shadow, gleams 

Uf gold athwart the dusky branches play. 
The jackdaws, erst so bustling on the tower, 

Have ceased their cawing clamour from on bigh ; 
And the brown bat, as nears the twilight hour, 

Circles—the lonely tenant of the sky. 


The soldier there, ere pass‘d to distant climes, 
On Sabbath morn his early mates would meet ; 
There list the chant of the familiar chimes, 
And the fond glance of young affection greet. 
There, too, at eve—before the twilight grey 
Led the dark hours, when sprites are wont to walk— 
With his sweet Nancy now he joy’d to stray, 
And tell his rustic love in homely talk. 
Now, home return'd, far other thoughts he owns, 
Though still the same the scene that meets his view ! 
The same sun glistens o’er the lichen’d stones— 


Scarce one year more seems to have gnarl’d the yew. 


There, too, the hamlet where his boyhood pass’d 
Sends, as of old, its curls of smoke to ken— 
So near, his stalwart arm a stone might cast 
Among the cots that deck the coppiced glen! 
But ere the joys of that domestic glade 
Can wipe the tear from off his rugged brow, 
A stone beneath the yew-tree’s ebon shade 
Deep o’er his heart a heavier shade doth throw. 
(Oh ! sad indeed, when thus such tidings come 
That stun, even when by slow degrees they steal,) 
That tablet tells how cold within the tomb 
Are hands whose fond warm grasp he long’d to feel. 


| THE LAST DAYS OF CATHERINE OF MEDICIS. 

| The life of Catherine de Medicis, widow of Henry IL of France, and mo- 
‘ther of the three ensuing kings, affords one of the darkest pictures of human 
depravity with which history furnishes us. There was no treachery, no cruel- 
‘ty, which this woman would not commit for the purpose of promoting her am- 
titious ends ; she corrupted her very children in order to make the: follow out 
her wicked policy. It is most instructive to observe how all the wiles and 
‘bloody deeds of Catherine redounded only in misfortunes to her family and her- 
self. Her eldest son, Francis II. (husband of Mary Queen of Scots,) died in 
lvouth, in consequence of the anxiety in which her policy had involved him. 
‘The second, Charles IX., having been forced by her to order the celebrated 
Bartholomew massacre, sunk under his consequent remorse. Finally her third 


''son, Henry II!., whom she had succeeded in corrupting to a greater degree 


‘than any of the rest, was driven from Paris, along with herself, by the son of 


‘that Dake of Guise whose murder she is believed to have instigated. 


| It was in 1588 that this last event took place. Catherine was now seventy 


years of age, broken down with infirmities and disappointment, yet still pos- 
‘sessed of all her atrocious dispositions. She escaped from her newly-erected 
\palace of the Tuilleries with some difficulty, and took refuge with her son in 
the castle of Blois, on the Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remains 
‘nearly in the same state in which it was at the end of the sixteenth century. 
|Neglected by her son and his courtiers, she was left on her bed of agony to the 
jattendance of her inferior domestics, without a friend to cheer or comfort her 
in her hours of suffering and distress. The power of the Duke of Guise had 
‘at this time attained such a height, that the king possessed scarcely the shadow 
of authority ; his person, his habits, his affections, were the objects of the 
\blackest calumny and abuse ; the preachers, in their sermons, represented him 
ito the peo»le as the worst of tyrants, and styled him the offspring of the devil. 
| ‘The states-general were called together to seek a remedy for the disorders of 
jthe kingdom ; but through the influence of their party, they were all sebected 
(from the adherents of the league, and every proposition made by the king was 
instantly rejected. Even in his persunal intercourse, the Duke of Guise took 
japon him to speak with the authority of a master whose will was to be obeyed 
\without a question ; and it was publicly said that he intended to carry the king 
\to Paris, apd to act over again the scene of Charles Martel and Chilperic. ‘The 
‘Duchess of Montpensier, the duke’s sister, constantly carried at her side a pair 
jof golden scissors, which she said were intended to make the tonsure of broth- 
jer Heary of Vaiois ; and it was expected that the king would be forced into a 
convent, and Henry of Guise proclaimed king of France. With these re- 
ports universally credited, what must have been the torturing reflections of 
|Catherine of Medicis on her bed of sickness and approaching dissolution! Was 
lit to such ends and purposes that she had waded through the blood of friend 
and foe? She felt herself powerless, from age and infirmity, aud knew that 
her son was equally so from education and habit; but it seemed he had too 
‘much of his mother’s nature within him not to seek for vengeance, cost what 
it would, and a direful scene was in preparation to mark the closing hours of 
.Catherine’s eventful life. In this scene, however she had no participation, the 
‘king himself being the sole instigator of the plot, rt his own deliverance from 
jthe bondage in which he was held, and from the dangers which he anticipated. 
|He first consulted with the Marechal d'Aumont, and three other intimate 
‘friends, to whom he disclosed his sorrows and his fears, his resolution and his 
‘hopes. To attack the power of the Guises by open force, was agreed to be im- 
|possible ; but the education which the queen-mother had given to her son made 
‘him little scrupulous as to any other means by which he might rid himself of his 
‘enemies : the only difiiculty was to find a hand to strike the blow. At length 
|Henry resolved to apply to Crillon, the colon his guards, who bore a per- 
\sonal hatred to the duke, and was sincerely devoted to the king; but, on ap- 
\plication being made to him, his answer was such as was little to be expected 
from a courtier of his time: ‘** Sire,” he said, “I am your majesty’s servant, 
jand am ready to do battle with the Duke of Guise to the death, if such be 
your will and pleasure ; but to act as an assassin or an executioner, is neither 
the part of a gentleman nor a soldier.” To Henry's credit he took the reply in 
good part, and the brave Crillon lost nothing of his fvour or affection ; his se- 
crecy was secured, and application made to Loiguac, first gentleman of the 
ibedchamber, who agreed to undertake the execution of the king’s purpose. 
‘These measures took place on the 21st of December, and the 23d was fixed 
lupon as the day of vengeance. The duke, in the meanwhile, trusting to the 
|pusillanimity of the monarch, and confident i: bis own strength, acted with 
jncreased arrogance, and having objected toa person whom the latter had no- 
jminated commander of the royal archers, insultingly said that he should resigu 
his post of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and seek some other office. ‘The 
|king understood the nature of the threat, but concealing his anger and his fears, 
assured his * good cousin” that in two or three days they would arrange the 
affair between them without any dispute. In the interval no alarm was taken 
by the princes of Lorraine, though, after the deed was done, it was said that 
the great Nostradamus, who had been one of Catherine’s favourite soothsayers, 
had predicted the event in the almanac for the year, and declared that a great 
murder would be perpetrated at Blois; but this and other vaticinations were 
treated with ridicule by him who was most deeply interested in their develop - 
ment. On the evening of the 22d, when he sat down ‘o dinner, the duke found 
upon his plate a paper, by which he was warned to be on his guard, as a plot 
was on the point of execution against him: to this he contented himeelf by 
writing beneath the notice, “they dare not,” and threw the paper carelessly 
under the table His friends, however, began to feel vague alarms, and a se- 
cret council was held to consider if it would not be better for him to withdraw 
for a time from Blois ; but Guise felt confident in his force, and thought that 


Vor. 3. No. 19. 


his retreat would compromuse his party, and also be a tacit confession of trea 
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The Anglo American. 
‘The body was then covered with a cloth, drawn into a closet, aud two hours 
after delivered into the hands of the public executioner. 

On the noise caused by the struggle being heard in the council-chamber, the 
members rose in great alarm; Marechal de Retz exclaimed that France was 
lost, and the cardinal cried out, ‘‘ They are murdering my brother,” whilst 
d Espinac rushed to the door to endeavour to aid the duke ; but the Marechal 
d’Aumont, drawing his sword, intercepted him, and said calmly, “* Gentlemen, 
remain where you are, and await his majesty’s commands.” The room was 
then instantly filled with archers, and the two prelates placed in custody of an 
exempt of the guards. After a short interval Loignac, without his cloak and 
with his head bare, entered and announced the duke's death, summoning the 
‘members of the council to the royal presence. They found the king much ex- 
\cited ; and in a tone of menace to which he was little accustomed, he told them 
* that at length he was king, and would take care that from henceforth his pow- 
er should be respected.’’ He then left them, and went to the apartment of his 
|mother, who had heard the noise in the king’s chamber, and the attempts which 
‘Pericard and other attendants of the duke fad vainly made to gain admission 
to her presence, but remained in total ignorance of what was passing, till Hen- 
ry himself announced the event which had taken place. And what was the 
‘effect of the dreadful tale upon this wretched woman, lying on the bed of death! 
'Was it an additional pang added to the consciousness of many crimes? Was 
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sonable designs ; ‘1 aim too far advanced,” he said, “to draw back, and if I 
saw death coming in at the window, I would uot open the door to escape.”’ 
During this time the king pretended to be wrapt in devout preparation for the), 
festival of Christmas, a Sectesed his intention to make a pilgrimage to Notre- 
Dame de Clery on the 23d, but, on the evening of the 22d, announced that he 
had changed his mind, and should spend the day at Noué, a small residence on 
the borders of the forest, sending the Sieur de Merle to request the Duke of 
Guise, his brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Archbishop of Lyons, and 
others, to attend him in his cabinet at six o'clock in the morning, as he wished 
to expedite some weighty matters of business without disturbing his devotions 
during the rest of the week. 

Notwithstanding the havoc made during the revolution with the interior as 
well as the exterior of the castle of Blois, and its subsequent conversion into a 
military barrack, the arrangements of the part of the building destined to be 
the scene of murder remains at the present day nearly the same as that which 
it exhibited on the 23d of December 1589; the demolition of some of the 
carved work, and placing a slight partition across the royal chamber, being all 
the change which has taken place. ‘The room has a dark and gloomy charac 
ter from its vast length, and from the windows being all placed on the north 
side ; at the east end is a spacious chimney, and in the centre of the south side 
an alcove, in which was placed the king’s bed ; at the west end of the cham- 


ber is a door communicating with the apartment used as a council-room in the 
time of Henry III. ; farther on was a corridor with various small cells, and a 


staircase descending to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 
Loignac, who had (as has been said) accepted the office so honourably de- 
clined by Crillon, had procured the aid of Larchant, one of the captains of the 


royal guard, and by the king’s command waited on the Duke of Guise in the 
evening at the head of some soldiers of his regiment, to request his support to 


a petition which they intended to present to the council next day to obtain the 


arrears oftheir pay. At nine o'clock Larchant returned, and received his final), 


orders from his majesty, who retired to the queen's chamber at midnight, after 
giving orders to Du Halde, his first valet de chambre, to awake him at four 


o'clock. 


At the eee time the valet knocked at the door, which was opened by, 


Louise de Piolans, the principal attendant on her majesty, who was desired to 
announce the hour to the king, u 


oe which Henry arose instantly—not from 
sleep, for during the whole night he 


had been restless and uneasy. On passing 

into his own chamber, he found Bellegarde and Du Halde awaiting him, and 
was soon after joined by Loignac, who brought with him several of the body- 
guard, to make sure of whom the king himself locked them up in the cells he 
had fitted up in the adjoining corridor for the reception of the Capuchins who 
frequently attended his devotions. When the members of the council had ar- 
rived, he re-conducted the guards into his chamber, ordering them to meve as 
quietly as possible, not to disturb the queen-mother; and repeated his com- 
mands, promising large rewards if they were faithfully executed. He then 
gave directions to the huissier stationed in the ante-room to admit no one ex- 
cept by his own immediate order, and sent the Marechal D’Aumont, his confi 
dant, into the council-chamber, to be in readiness to arrest the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine and the Archbishop of Lyons the instant the duke should have fallen; 
directing at the same time Bellegarde to summon into his oratory two of his 
chaplains, Claude de Bullis and Etienne d’Arguyn, with orders that they should 
“ pray earnestly to Gud that the king might succeed in the undertaking he was 
about for repose of the kingdom.”’ ‘fhese arrangements made, he awaited the 
arrival of the brothers of Lorraine in a state of agonizing excitement. Instead 
of his usual apathy and indifference, he now exhibited the most restless and 
nervous agitation, repeatedly addressing himself to the guards, and charging 
them to take care of themselves, for the duke, he said, was very strong and 
powerful. At length the cardinal arrived, but the duke was still absent. It 
was nearly eight o'clock before he was in readiness to attend the council, 
though a messenger had been sent to say that the king was waiting to depart. 
‘The morning was dull and gloomy, and a cold and piercing ra‘n was falling in 
torrents. On arriving at the foot of the staircase leading to the council-cham- 
ber, Guise found Larchant at the head of his company with the petition they 
had requested the duke to present, and asking permission to wait till it was de- 
cided. This was easily granted ; the prince promised his support, and entered 
the room where the council was assembled ; when Larchant immediately placed 
his men in double rank upon the stairs, and sent his lieutenant with twenty 
men to occupy the passage leading to the king's chamber. 
Crillon, according to the orders he had received, caused all the gates of the 
castle to be closed. This spread instantaneous alarm amongst the partisans of 
Guise, and Pericard, his secretary, who was in waiting below, endeavoured to 
convey a billet enclosed in a pocket handkerchief to his master, containing 
these words—*“ Save yourself, mdiiseigneur, or you are lost.” The page charged 
with this warning gave it to a huissier of the council; but it was arrested by 
the guards, and there was no longer a hope of escape for the destined victim. 
On entering the council, the duke found all the members assembled, with 
the exception of the Archbishop of Lyons, who arrived almost immediately. 
Seating himself by the fire, he complained of cold, was observed to turn very 
ple, and requested M. de St. Prix to procure him some sweetmeats. St. 
ix offered him some dried prunes of Brignolles, which he accepted, and said 
he felt better. The secretary then proceeded to lay some papers before the 
assembly, when the door was opened, and it was announced that his majesty 
desired to see the duke in his chamber. The latter placed some of the prunes 
in a gold box, wrapped his cloak round his arm, saluted the members, and 
d towards the royal apartment with the box in his hand. On entering, he 
bowed to the guards stationed near the door, and was advancing towards the 
po end of the room, where Henry stood leaning against the side of the 
chimney : as he proceeded, he suddenly turned half round, thinking he heard 
some one behind him. At this instant one of the guards named Montery caught 
him by the arm and wounded him in the throat with a poniard, whilst another 
seized him round the legs, and a third struck him on the back of the head 
“My friends! my friends! treason!” cried the duke ; and witha violent blow 
from the box in his hand he felled one of the assailants to the ground, and 
dragged himself and those who clung to him half the length of the chamber, 


jit era for one whom she had at times professed the greatest friendship 
jand affection? Was it anxiety for the difficulties in which her son had involved 
himself and the couutry? No! Her obdurate heart remained unsoftened by 
‘any of these considerations. Her pride and ambition were inflexible ; and her 
first feelings were those of indignation at not having been made a confidant in 
ithe plot. After a time, being appeased, she observed that the work was well 
cut out, and that now it was necessary to sew it together. ‘* C’est bien coupe, 
‘mais il faut a present coudre, activite et vigneur, voila ce qu'il vous faut,’ were 
her words before she sank exhausted by pain and weakness on her bed ; and 
| again the poniards of the assassins were called into play. The Cardinal of 
| Lorraine, who had been arrested in the council-chamber, was conveyed into a 
| lower room in a neighbouring tower, which communicated with the part of the 
castle where the recent tragedy had been enacted, aud in the floor of which 
| there is still a trap-door opening into the oublicttes beneath ; but it was not in 
those dark recesses of crime aud horror that the second victim was to expiate 
| the ambitious projects of his party. After a night of anxiety and alarm spent 
|with his fellow-prisoner, the Archbishop of Lyons, in prayer and watching, he 
| still remained in ignorance of his approaching fate. Those who had been rea- 
dy and willing to execute the royal commands against the duke, recoiled from 
ithe idea of staining their hands in the blood of a priest and a prince of the 
church ; but at length a Captain du Guast was found, who at the king’s de- 
‘sire undertook the dangerous vflice ; and at the price of four hundred ecus ob- 
tained the aid of three soldiers of his company. Attended by them and by a 
valet-de-chambre of the monarch, he entered the dungeon where the cardinal 
was confined, and informed him that the king required his presence. “ Are we 
both to attend his majesty!” asked the captive. ‘I am charged to summon 
you only, monseigneur,” replied Du Gaust ; and as the unfortunate man left the 


In the meanwhile! 


when he received a mortal wound from the hand of Loignac, and fell besid 

the king’s bed in the alcove. *‘ My God! mercy !”’ were his last words. Henry, 
who had remained immoveable during the bloody scene, seeing the body mo- 
tionless on the floor, advanced and ordered Bellegarde to search it. A gold 
chain, to which was attached a small key, was found fastened round one of his 
arms, and in his pocket a purse with some gold coin, and a billet, on which was 
written—“ To carry on a civil war in France will require seven hundred thous- 
and ecus per month.” During the search, Bellegarde thought he perceived 
some movement in the body, and said, “ Monseigneur, whilst you have life, ask 


pardon of God and the king ;’’ Guise gave a deep and heavy sigh, and expired. 


jchamber to follow him, the archbishop, who seemed to have anticipated his fate, 
‘desired him “ to think on God.” In afew moments the sounds without the 
door told him too clearly that his anticipations were correct. The cardinal 
was murdered in the age outside between the Tour de Moulins and the rest 
of the building, and the spot where he fell is still pointed out to those who visit 
the castle. ‘The bodies of the two brothers were afterwards burnt to ashes in 
a chamber under the staircase built by Louis Xil., and the remains thrown in- 
to the Loire, to prevent their being regarded as relics by their adherents. 

Eight days after this second murder, on the Sth of January, the guilty Cath- 
erine finished her mortal career; aud as her hopes of earthly grandeur had 
fallen to nething during her life, so also the gorgeous memorials she had pre- 
pared in her prosperity to continue her fame became vain and empty monu- 
ments. The magnificent tomb she had prepared to receive her mortal remains 
was left void and untenanted. Political affairs pressed too rapidly upon her 
son to allow him to attend to his mother's obsequies, and her body, says a co- 
tempvurary historian, was treated with as little regard as that of “ an old goat.” 
It was indeed ordered to be embalmed, in order to its transportation to St. 
Dennis; but the operation was so imperfectly performed, that it became ne- 
cessary to inter it on the spot, and it was thrown into the common cemetery 
— as little respect as that of any other malefactor. A few months saw the 
principal agents of the murders above recorded receive the reward of their 
‘crimes ; the minor tools were abandoned by their employer to punishment or 
neglect ; and the hand of a fanatic assassin cut off the last of the offspring of 
the guilty Catherine, and with him the race of Valois, for whose aggrandise- 
ment so many direful offences had been perpetrated. It is worthy of remark, 
that the identical motive which the Duke of Guise urged for the murder of the 
Admiral Coligny, was his own death warrant: he had vehemently pressed the 
necessity of that infamous act—“ parce que l’amiral faisoit trop le roi’’ (for the 
admiral made himself too much a king.) 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAP. VI.—TRACY THE TOWN-FOOL. 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

The bishop’s discourse was interrupted, A loud and disorderly tumult was 
heard at the back gate of their host’s mansion. The fall, asof a body thrown 
rudely down,.ended it; and after some leaps or bounds up the stairs, the door 
was violently flung open, and a figure, like that of a maniac escaped from his 
cell, drenched with water streaming from his hair and ragged robes, rushed 
wildly into the room. 

‘One man dead over the bridge,” shrieked he, as the report of a shot reach- 
ed their ears. ‘“ One man dead—who ‘ill be the next I wonder ? Ah ! who's 
the fool now? Eh, boy—where's Father Heffernan ?” 

“ Here, Tracy,” said Mr. Heffernan, entering the room—* what’s the mat- 
ter to-night ? hat have you been doing to get yourself into this state !”” 

horse, Father Heffernan, a mangy I swam the river, too. Who's 
the fool, I wonder ? I wonder could you, or any of ye, dosuch athing ? These 
are bishops, are they? So Darby told me, when S wanted to keep me out. 
Ought I to go on my knees? I b’lieve I ought. My lords, I go down on my 
knees. God bless ye all! There, ye have the fool’s blessing—ye’ll have 
luck with it.” 

The clattering of horses could now be heard in various directions through the 
town. Bells were ringing as if in alarm. Flourishes of the trumpet could be 


occasionally heard, not unfrequently the report of fire-arms ; and 
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eyes starting almost from their sockets, would cry— 
“Ho! ho! Another man dead over the bridge. 
what do yo think of that ?” 


“Can you ascertain, Mr. Heffernan, what is the meaning of all this !— the .than the simpler beverage from the well 


Wino's the fool now !— ‘his pillow, and mixed with a quantum suffic:t of rum, on a night when after 


closing the gates, it was found that the generous fluid was more abundant 
Various little annoyances of this 


disturbance in the town,” said the archbishop, ‘‘ and this poor maniac’s disor- |kind Tracy encountered and endured, keeping still bis secret safe. At length 


der 1” 

“ T have sent, my lord, a trusty inessenger to inquire. 
can learn from this poor creature. 
to-night—you have set the whole town wild as yourself.” 


While Ire- 


a trial came severer than any to which he had been yet subjected. 


J must see whatwe land remained tranquil during the vice-rovalty of Lord Chesterfield, in whose 
Why, Tracy, you seem to be # great man government a spirit of indulgence, not to be mistaken for fear, gave grace toa 


vigilant and vigorous administration of the law, :t needed all that able man’s 


* To be sure [have ; but 1 wonder what ‘ill Denny the Dutchman do for sagacity, promptitude, and decision, to baille the plots and practices of disaf- 


his lobsters! Ah, who’s the fool now, I wonder?” 


“ Tell his lordship all about it,” said the priest. “‘ He will be glad to hear. 


Yo don’t know,” added he, coaxingly. ** what he may do for you.” 
Where’s his wig! Would he give it me 
“T do not know that, but about Denny the Dutchman.” 
“ Ah, who's the foolnow? Oh, what a face he had when he asked me 


But, sure, it was Archy Ryan did it all.” 


fection. Even the army was tampered with ; and dangers, not less formidable 
than those of open war, then waged in Scotland, were encountered by those 

‘adherents of the Stuart cause who, in Ireland, penetrated the camps and bar- 
racks, and ventured lifein the endeavour to win soldiers from their allegi- 
ance. 


| One of these emissaries made his way, by insinuating manners, into the con- 
Where’s the horse and said, am!’ Oh, Denny, how did you like that fidence of many soldiers in Tracy's regiment. 


He was a Franciscan friar, dis- 


guised as a pediar. He did not form Tracy of his secret purpose, nor admit 


se Jem,’ says he to me, ‘ do you hear that fellow crying lobsters 1— Where him to his counsels ; but he acquainted him with his real character, and thus 


do you think he is takiog his horse ?’ 


made him a willing instrument in any scheme in which he condescended to em- 


“* He with the lobsters !—maybe to the guard-room,’ says I. “ P’ll gomake ploy hun. But there were eyes that watched the priest, and his practices, and 


fools of the sodgers.’ 
“* No,’ says he, ‘it’s to Denny the Dutehman.’ 


‘hisagents. It was not held good policy to give publicity to such movements 
by an ostentatious process of law ; but it was thought wise to discourage them 


“* Bad luck to him!’ says I. ‘He offered mea penny this morning, and by not less than law’s severity. ‘Ihe sacerdotal emissary was detected, and 


when I held out my hand he rapped my knuckles. 
but he had his fellows with halberts near him. 
same.’ 


It’s that would rap his, 
Bad luck to him all the |Tracy--were placed in confinement. 


such of the soldiers as he was thought to have tampered with—among them 
When fear had done its work, an offer 
was made to a few of the prisoners—the least culpable—that they must make 


“* Well,’ says Archy—don't you know Archy, Father Heffernan !—he that an election between being brought to a court-martial, in which they were sure 


goes to Corcoran’s school—‘ will you let Denny get the lobsters |’ 


“** Who's the fool, then ?’ says I. ‘ I wonder could the fellow take ‘em t 
him, if I went and choked him ?” 

« « Let me alone,’ says Archy ;—‘ we'll do it a better way.’ 

** So he says to Mrs. Bouhilly at the corner— 

** *Ma’am, will you lend me a loand af yer pattens, af you plaise '’ 

“ Oh, Archy has sech a nice way with him. Well, says he— 

** * Now, Jem !’ 

“*T know,’ says I. ‘ I'll take the pattens, and flatten his head till the 
brains——’ Who's the fool, Father Heffernan 

“* No,’ says he, ‘ but I'll tell you what to do.’ 

“ And, beyor, I laughed. Ah! who's the fool now? 
and he cries in the dark— 

“** Lobsters !’ says he, just as if he was an officer's servant. 
says he, 

“ * Here, sir,’ says the man, and up he goes, and I steals after him,”—(and 
the poor idiot repeated the entertainment of the stealthy stride with which he 
pursued his victim)—* and while they are talking, I slips the old halter and 
got on the pattens. 

“* « There’s the mayor calling you,’ says Archy, when a windy opened 
Denny the Dutchman put out his fat head. 

*« « Lobsters,’ says he. 

“«* Oh, to be sure.’ says Archy. 

** * Go on to the mayor, I can come after.’ 

* So on walked the man, and on walked I afterhim ; an’ it was so dark he 
could not see who was there, only if I did not come fast enough he gave me an 
aisy wipe of the whip, but I never minded it—oh, not I. Tho’s the fool ? 
On we came to Denny's, and the man went in, holding the bridle ; because, you 


Soup goes Archy, 


, and 


see, Father Heffernan, the boys is so funny, that if he let it go for a minute, 


he might not get it again. 
and out comes Denny with a light. 
wanted to look at little Denny. 
“* Bring in your horse, my man," says he. 
“ So the lobster-man gives a tug, and in I go. 
You'd think "twas a bull-bait. 
Where's the coppal !’ says the man. 
“*Here I am,’ says I. 


Bar sport. Who's the fool now! In he went, 
Sure I could run away if I liked, but] 


Denny holding the light himself, for em all to laugh at him. 

“ «Call the guard and the constables,’ says he. 

“ And sure at last they found the horse and the lobsters at Savory- 
door ; and there was the work. Buck Farrell an’ a power .f the boys were all, 


there, and the whole town, soldiers an all, are fighting since ‘threenaghela. 


Who's the fool now ? Another man dead over the bridge.” 

With some difficulty the poor idot was induced to retire, and the council, 80) 
suddenly interrupted, did not resume its sitting. The part of the town in 
which it was held was yet unvisited by either mob or military ; and the two) 
foreign emissaries found it no difficult task, in company with the bishop of. ' 
to wend their way to a place of comfort and safety. As tothe other parties, 
their presence in Mr. Heffernan’s house could give rise to no suspicion what. 
ever. ‘The archbisbop was secure of the favour, if not friendship, of most of 
the gentlemen whom the assizes brought together ; and indeed, except on some 
extraordinary occasion, his presence would serve as a sufficient guarantee for 
any meeting at which he assisted. Rumours had been, however, jor some time, 
afloat, which had sharpened the circumspection of certain officials in the town, 
and the meeting on this night had been arranged for a time when the bustle of 
the occasion, and the necessary attendance on the judges would direct eise 
where an attention which might otherwise prove inconvenient. — 

The archbishop it was who suggested the propriety of separating. = 

“ The tungue,”’ said he, “ of even that poor simpleton may do much mischie! 
on a night like this ; and we should act like creatures more irrational than be, 
if we neglected to take proper precautions against it. ‘ From the rebound of 
a fool’s bolt the wise man hath oft times taken hurt.’ ” 

The poor wretch, whose bolt of folly caused this apprehension, was one of 
the victims to the state of society in his time. An innocent and good-humour- 
ed coxcomb in his earliest youth, vain of a showy figure, he had been easily 
won to eulist, for the sake of exhibiting himself in military costume, and living 
what he hoped to find, the jolly life of a soldier. Nor did it weigh heavily on 
his conscience that, to effect the transition from a clown into a grenadier, he 
had to cover the process by assuming the appellation “ Protestant.” 

For atime matters went smoothly if not well. Some little annoyances he 
did experience from the perverseness with which old habits would break in 
upon the new. A quarrelsome comrade accused him of ‘ squaring” at him, 
when Tracy was only engaged in an unconscious crossing ; and rather than 


just ice, 


* Lobsters | 


“ «There he is,’ says the boys ; for all the school was round the door, and. 


Bit’s' | 


to be condemned to death, or become, themselves, executioners of military 
Tracy was one of these. He was, as he believed, to be shot himself, 
or to officiate as substitute for a drummer at the triangle. He chose the latter 
las the lesser affliction. On a day appornted, he inflicted, as his contribution 
of chastisement, fifty lashes,which his strength rendered a very dreadful punish- 
ment, on the culprit whom he was condemned and compelled to punish, and 
‘who endured his torture without a groan. When this patient sufferer was un- 
tied {from the triangle, and his face of agony was, for the first time, disclosed, 
a shout of frenzy broke from the miserable Tracey. He dropped upon his 
|knees, and as his victim, the priest, was led away, followed him so far as was 
permitted, still kneeling, and supplicating pardon. He was that night in high 
fever, and when he was dismissed from the hospital, passed its doors an incur- 
lable idiot. 

| There was no house of refuge for one in his hopeless and miserable condi- 
jtion ; but, to say the truth, at that trme in Ireland, for such as him, no poor- 
|house asylum was needed. ‘Tracy found a shelter wherever he chose to seek 
lit. So far from being accounted burdensome on individuals or the public, he 
iwas looked upon as 4 possession aud a property. Lt was one of the features of 
the times that every little country tewn had its fool, as it might be said in some 
instances, Its supply of fools. ‘They were to the good citizens something in 
jthe place of the jesters of old at baronial residences. While they exercised 
ithe charities, they contributed to the amusement, of their numerous friends 
‘and patrons. ‘They were welcome tothe merry-making of the humble ; at 
‘the tavern-carouse of boon compauions ; at shop doors, where there were more 
jloungers than purchasers. Matrons, and even masters, left the parlour, to re- 
iceive the visit of the fool, whom they installed in the warmest corner of the 
ikitchen, and with whom they did not hesitate to enter into a eonflict of wit on 
ithe current topics of the day. In these conflicts, the professed or recognised 
‘fools were indulged with a chartered liberty to blow on whom they pleased ; 
land while it might be thought that their more favoured fellow-creatures were 
iflattered by a comparison with them into a consciousness, real or imaginary, of 
|their own superiority, there yet seemed to be a pervading, although not easily 


ee see idea that the fool, too, had his advantages—a mysterious persuasion 
Eh, who’s the fool now !? 


that the calamity which darkened or confused his mtelligence, indulged him at 
‘times with gleams of tupernatural light, with glences into things unseen by men 
of more happily ordered faculties. Hence their coversation was sought, their 
expressions remembered and studied, and the compassion which was felt 
towards them personally, invested with a character that might almost be term- 
led religious. It was matter of course that tae fool should amuse; it seemed 
‘his place to contribuie to the entertainment of the society that maintained 
lim. But this relation had its reciprocal duties ; the fool must have his share 
jin the festivities which derived new zest from his eccentricities, and the patron 
{must not abuse the advantages of his position. Unkindness or cruelty, inflicted 
on the poor dependent, would bv felt as a shame and a wrong, and would 
‘awaken a feeling of indignation, which might seem like a sense of individual in- 
justice, only that no personal feeling couid be so general. Such was the fra- 
ternity into which Tracy was enrolled by the calamity which obscured his 
reason. 


FROM BOY TO MAN. 


My father is au attorney, with sufficient business for four clerks. One feels 
bound to be candid towards a father; so | will own that mine was a very kind- 
hearted worthy sort of person. I had recently completed my sixteenth year, 
when he thought proper to transfer me from schvol to a desk in the office, that 
{ might becume qualitied for his own profession. My employments were for 
some months confined to going with messages, filling up subpanas, and serving 
copies of writs ; all which duties I performed to the entire satisfaction of my 
worthy parent and the senior clerk: at least I heard of no complaints. But 
my own feelings in the business were of a different kind. I found that, when 
out upon duty, [ was not treated as I thought I ought to be. For example, 
taking a half-guinea motion to counsel one day, | was announced by the clerk 
as “‘Mr. Brompton’slad.”” On another eccasion, when engaged in the some- 
what delicate business of serving a copy of a writ, the page who let me into 
the house told the footman to tell the valet that **a little boy wanted to see 
master.” These appellatives and other similar traits of disrespect galled me 
sadly, and I was at a loss to account for it, till I reflected that, after all, since I 
was dressed only as a boy, with a round jacket and tarned-over collar, I could 
not expect to be thought anything else. ‘This disheartened me sadly, for I did 
not at first see my way out of the difficulty, and I felt, accordingly, disposed 
to fall back again amongst the playfellows whom I had just left. [I was ac- 
tually one day so aah in self-humiliation as to get involved in a game at 
ring-taw with some of these old friends, when I ought to have been at the 
Hanaper Office filing a declaration. Wha! was my consternation when my 
good father unexpectedly passed me, casting, ashe went by, sucha look of an- 


contess the superstition, he accepted the equivalent, and received and return- 


gry reproach, as {knew he only put on as the judge does lis black cap j— 
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when @ very heavy punishment isto be inflicted. Happily, on reaching home, There was now an hour to spare, and I considered how I should pass it most 
I was agreeably disappointed ; all that that shrewd man of the world and poli- agreeably. !u my round jacket days I should in all probability have run off to 
tic father did was—to order me a surtout! the cloisters, to join in a game of whoop with some of my former schoolfellows 

This puzzled me exceedingly at first; but I saw the wisdom of it in due of “The Westminster,’ or have lingered at the stairs of the bridge for the 
time. Three mornings afterwards the garment came home ; and when it, chance of a pull on the river in one of their boats. But such recreations for 
along with the tailor was announced, there was quite a commotion at our or- a young gentleman in a surtout-coat and kid gloves were not to be thought of. 
derly-breakfast-table. My sisters were glad, for they longed to see how ‘Tom J felt that a walk in the Park would be far more worthy of my present personal 
would look in man’s clothes; my mother expressed the usual hope that there appearance. Thither I accofdingly bent my steps, and though, on passing the 
would be “ room for growing ;"” and even my father showed how deeply he |lodge where I had enjoyed many a pennyworth of curds-and-whey, the old 
was interested by taking off his spectacles and laying down the newspaper in yearnings vigorously attacked me, yet I manfully resisted them—determined 
the middle, I do really believe, of the leading article. Nay more ; he evinced, to spend my money in a more respectable manner. On entering the Park en- 
to my astonishment, an unprecedented interest in my wardrobe by leaving the closure, therefore, instead of lying down at full length on the grass as here- 
room with me, determined, it would seem, to assist at the putting on—at the tofore, | threw myself into a chair, and paid my penny for its use like a gen- 
inauguration—of my first surtoot. ||tleman ! 

The coat was tried on. My mother and sisters were admitted ; andthen| While thus seated, I had further opportunities of observing the rapid ome a 
the tailor went through that professional dumb-show with which tailors invari- which had come over me. When | looked at the swans and Muscovy ducks 
ably accompany their best fits. He gave a pull at the skirts behind, made a which swam before me in the ornamental wafer, | wondered how I could in my 
skilful adjustment of the roll-collar in front, smoothed down the waist with )younger days (that is to say, about a fortnight before) have been so lost to all 
both his palms, and finally took a few backward steps to indulge in an instant’s |sense of propriety as to have pelted them with pebbles when the park-keeper 
admiration of his workmanship, like an artist who has put the finishing touches) wasn’t looking. Now, so completely changed was 1 by my new apparel, in- 
to his best picture. He looked round, evidently for applause ; nor was he |wardly as well as outwardly—so completely was I endimanche, as the 
wholly disappointed ; for although my mother found a few faults (to establish French say, in feeling as well as in costume, that my ideas of amusement 
an after-plea for abatement in the price,) my father pronounced a dec'sive ver \took a far higher range. <A lady and gentleman near me were conversin 
dict of acquittal on all counts of her indictment. My sisters giggled, and I— most earnestly about the last evening's Italian opera, and somehow 
but I cannot describe my feelings, so I will not make the attempt. | took a degree of interest in their conversation I had never previously 

The tailor was discharged, con so was his bill; but it was soon found that dreamt of. While listening with the gravest attention, the talkers got into a 
there were other expenses to be incurred. My first surtout was destined to \dispute about the time of day, for their watches did not agree. ‘* Perhaps,” 
become the great reformer of my outer, as it afterwards was of my inner, man. jeaid the lady, “‘ ¢his gentleman’s watch may be more correct.’’ She pointed 
Like “My Uncle’s Dressing-Gown,” my surtout required other things to match to me! I blushed, stammered, and presently walked away fuller of admira- 
it. ‘The broad collar had to be exchanged for a stand-up one ; my neck was tion of my surtout than ever; for it manifestly gave me the fashionable air of 
to be kept within the bounds of prim decorum by a black cravat. Straps were a gentleman who carries a watch! Dear me, what dreams of ambition occu- 
added to my boots, and gloves to my hands. Thus newly-equipped, | sallied’|pied my mind during my return to the office! I actually coveted a gold re- 
forth into the “ garish eye of day.”’ I could feel that my style of walking was peater ! 
instinctively altered. [! trod heavily on my iron heels, that so well-adorned a | Every moment of that great era in the calendar of my life showed me how 

rson might not pass quite unheeded by the public at large. I held my chio (effectually the surtout had raised me to man’s estate. When I met any of our 

igher than heretofore by reason of the cravat. My chest protruded, that the (friends in the street, they had to be reminded who I was, whereupon they all 
fine roll of the collar might be displayed to the best advantage ; and my back \attested how much I was altered, some of them adding, “ and for the better 
straightened, that there should not be a wrinkle in the finely-fitting waist. Ideas too!’ But nothing tended to convince me of the estimation to which my sur- 
and aspirations also came into my mind to which it had been a stranger. The |tout had raised me in the eyes of other people so much asa circumstance which 
jewellers’ shops, that hitherto displayed their brilliant wares unheeded, now ex- ‘happened when I got home to dinner. Jane Merryweather and her mother 
cited my admiration and hopes. Visions of figured-satin stocks, ornamented ||were there. Jaue was about my own age, had for some years been a playmate 
by enormous gold pins, with heads stuck all over with turquoise, and joined to of my sisters, and consequently now and then of mine. Jt was only on the 
little ones by long chains, now occupied my glowing imagination. I even dared Thursday in the last week that we all had a game of forfeits stogether, and 
to aspire to a silver-tipped cane for street use, and actually asked the price of | romped and laughed to such a degree, that my mother was obliged to come into 
one at an umbrella shop, but had not the courage to purchase it. My most he- the room several times to check us. But now, on going up to her as usual to 
roic acts of self denial were, however, performed on passing the luoking-glass shake hands and have my joke, what a change came over her! Instead of her 
warehouse ; for desperate were my efforts to prevent myself from stopping to, usual unrestrained greeting, she offered her haad slowly, looked timi¢ly at her 
view my own reflection. At length, in a court at the back of Furnival’s !nn, mamma, blushed, and in answer to my question. “* Well, Jenny, how are you !” 
human nature gave way ! 


There a retired shop displayed an enormous mirror, replied, “ Very well, thank you, srr,” and retired to a chair at some distance. 
at the door; no one was near to detect me ! I stood before it, and revelled in’ 1 could not understand this, and appealed to Mrs. Merryweather for an expla- 
an admiring gaze of my whole person. What a change! The metamorphoses /nation. ** Why, you know, Mr. Thomas,” she answered, “your joking and 
recorded by bvid, which I had studied at school, and thought great nonsense, laughing were all very well when you were a little boy in a round jacket; but 
now appeared probable I hardly believed in my own identity. Could | be now you are getting up to be a man, and—and—perhaps, you know, Jane thinks 
the individual whom Rebutter’s clerk had announced as ‘**Mr. Brompton’s \you are now too old for such childish amusement.” During the rest of the 
lad?” Was I the “ little boy” spoken of by the baronet’s page! Could I be |evening Mrs. Merryweather kept a very strict eye on my movements, and Jane 
he who, less than a week ago, played at shoot-in-the-ring, and knuckled down got more and more contused, and, as it were, frightened for me. 
at taw in Gray’s Inn! I looked at my kid gloves, and muttered “ impossi-| This was the climax to my days adventures. When bedtime came, and our 
ble!” ‘guests were gone, I retired to my room, took off my surtout, and wrapped my- 
I reached the office. Hitherto, the chauge in my outward appearance had self up in the profoundest reflections. Some of them were not very flattering. 
only taken its effect on myself. 1t was now to be seen how it could act upon “I have,’ I thought, “been treated with more respect and consideration to- 
others The chancery clerk stepped nimbly down from his stool, and, with a day then I ever experienced before. Has my merit so much increased that I 
lite bow, inquired my business, for at frst he did not know me. When, jreally deserve it! Certainly not; for, except the vow I have made never 
owever, he discovered his mistake, he burst into a loud laugh. The ee to play at marbles, I am not conscious of any reformation whatever in 
ing clerk, on the contrary, was absorbed for a time in my personal appearance,#my conduct.” J looked at my new surtout, and found the solution of the pro- 
and neither spoke nor laughed, but having concluded his inspection, winked at||blem there. “ The world, then, I continued, “ has accorded its respect not to 
his colleagues, and resumed his penmanship. ‘* Well,’’ exclaimed Mr. Wright, any superior merit of my own, but to the superior style of my coat. Why 
who managed our common law, *‘ I have seen a few alterations in people in my have I been treated so much like aman! eve { grown more manly since 
time, but this beats them all! A surtout looks more business-like anyhow ;|\yesterday? Of course not; it is my coat which has made me appear older. 
that broad white collarof yours had such a female sort of look about it. Had’nt | The world, then, jadges very much from appearances. ‘Then let this be a les- 
it, Neb?” ‘son to me ; let me in future endeavour to deepen the impression my first surtout 
* It just had,” replied Mr. Neb. has gained for me, by not only appearing, but being more manly than hereto- 
“ And then,” continued Wright, “ at the public offices, when Mr. Thomas lore ; more thoughtful, staid, and studious, that I may be better fitted for the 
was sent to take out a summons and so on, why, nobody used to notice him, and a business of life upon which I have now entered.” I wentto sleep; 
he was always served last. Of covrse—for who puts themselves out of their dreamt that I had sent all my marbles to my brother Bob at boarding school ; 
way for aboy; eh, Tom ?—! mean Mr Thomas.” ‘and that my father had promoted me from the rank of the “ lad” to that of his 
There was sound philosophy in this, though I did not see the force of it at junior clerk. What is rather singular, before the next day had closed, every 
thetime. One thing, however,{I did see, which was, that my ne surtout had par: of my dream came true! 


inspired our common-law clerk with a little additional respect. This was the 
first time he had ever called me ‘‘ Mr. Thomas,” except in the presence of my, 
father. Previous to that memorable day, Mr. Wright, whose manners were 
affable and condescending even to familiarity, was in the habit of conveying 
his wishes to me in such words as, “I say, ‘Tom, step off to the judge’s cham- 
bers and see if that rule in Doe: Dem: Figgins versus Jones is ready.” 
Thad to meet my father in the court of Common Pleas that murning, and de- 
parted from Furnival’s Inn at the proper time. Outside the !nn in Holborn 
there is a coach-stand, and for several weeks I had been tormented by a face- 
tious cabman, who was in the habit of jeering at my schoolboy appearance by 
asking, amongst other facetious inquiries, if 1 “* knowed my spelling!’ Now, 
however, I passed him fearlessly. 1 felt that my surtout, like a coat of mail, 
would render the shafts of his satire pointless. I was not deceived ; the fel- 
low actually touched his hat, and accompanied the act of respect with the usual 
solicitation of ‘cab, sir?’ This | felt to be extremely complimentary ; it was 
evident I looked like a gentleman of sufficient age and affluence to ride about 
inside acab. A week before, I used to think it a great treat to be ordered to, 
call a vehicle for a client, that I might enjoy the fun of riding from the s:and| 
to our office-door on the box. Arrived at Westminster, I was surprised at the 
ease with which I got through the crowd. When inside my round jacket, | 
used to be pushed about and assailed with impertinent inquiries as tu what boys 
wanted there? but now they made way for me, and | marched up to the attor- 
ney’s table, where my father sat, with the most dignified calmness. 
Having transacted the business that had brought me into court—which con- 
- sisted simply of conveying in a blue bag the papers “in” Doe: Dem: Figgins 
versus Jones, which was to come on that day—I experienced, in making my 
exit, the same deference from the crowd as it had shown me on entering. 


After a few days’ wear, the sudden rise from boy to man sat more easily en 
me ; my new avocations in the office brought me business which drove all ideas 
of walking-canes and gold watches out of my head, and it was solely occupied 
by what Locke has designated “the perfection of human reasoning”—the Ei . 
lish law. People at the public offices, who, in my broad-collar days, searcely 
deigned to notice me, now remarking the earnestness with which I applied my- 
self to my duties, rendered me willing attention. ‘‘ Bless me,” exlaimed a 
respectable old gentleman of the six-clerk’s office one morning as I was walking 
away with a vice-chancellor’s decree—* bless me, how that young man has al- 
tered during the last three months ; I cannot account for it.” 

‘* ITcan,” replied my father, who had just entered the office. ‘ The fact is, 
Mr. Preceps, the tailor has made a man of him.” . 


FOUR YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
BY A FIELD OFFICER. 

1 was a boy little more than thirteen years of age, when I was gazetted to 
an Ensigncy, and shall not easily forget the rapturous delight with which I 
received the information that I was an officer of the Army. At play with my 
school-felliows when I was told of it, 1 was, in my own opinion, the greatest 
man in the world. Long—long years have since over my head, yet 
memory ea back ‘his, perhaps the happiest day of my life, as if it were but 
yesterday. Many have outstripped me in my military career, men who never 


heard the whiff of a shot in their lives—who never received the honourable 
|baptism of a soldier in the battle-field, now command the veterans of Welling- 
ton, many of whom, without even a riband or a medal on their breast, fag on 
with nothing to cheer them in their path, save those glorious recollections for 
which, if he cling somewhat too fondly, the old unrewarded soldier may be 
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forgiven. Where is the warrior who has fought at Waterloo and tu the Pen- 
insula, who would part with his service, aud doff the veteran (were it possible), 
to be the Boy Colonel of the most favourite corps in the army! not that I re- 
pine,—life is but a lottery, we cannot all draw the prizes. Jt is an old saying, 
though not the less true, that Providence has pretty equally portioned out its 
lot of joy and misery to all beneath the sun ; the clouds and storms of to-day 
may bring forth sunshine and fair weather to-morrow. |, above all, have no cause 
to murmur,—God has blessed me with a thousand favours, and it were base in- 
gratitude to Him not to be thankful. 

But to proceed with my tale ; then I was secure of the future, [ was an offi- 
cer in a light corps, commanded by an uncle who had adopted me as his son, 
and been all that father could be to me. I was taken from school ; and the 
first day I put on my scarlet jacket, and cased my little short legs in white 
breeches and black gaiters, the full dress costume of the day, (1810,) object 
that I was ! I deemed myself an Adonis; in my own eyes I was perfection. 
The regiment soon afterwards received an order to join the army under Wel- 
lingten, then serving in Portugal : here was another brilliant career of happiness 
open to me. I could not sleep the night previous to our march for Portsmouth ; 


in line. of-battle ships, sailed with the fleet under Sir J. Yorke; and after a 


long and stormy passage, made the Rock of Lisbon. The next morning (1811) | 


we anchored in the Tagus, crowded with men of-war and transports, bearing 
the flag of the mistress of the seas ; the splendid river, the beautiful city and 
country round it, the fineness of the climate, all conspired in my mind to make 
it appear a perfect fairy land—a scene of enchantment. 

Lord Wellington had just broken from the line of Torres Vedras, and his 
army was 1 full march on the footsteps of the retiring French. The regi- 
ment, with the 2nd battalion of the 52nd, was soon pushed forward to join him ; 
and I now began to see some of the miseries and horrors of war. Putrid car- 
casses of men and horses lay unburied at every two or three hundred yards along 
the road ; villages, towns, deserted, and in ruins; the city of Leyria was in! 
flames as we entered, and a most frightful picture of ruin and desolation it pre- 
sented. One of its principal churches had been used by the French as an hos- 
pital, and was filled with dead bodies. Houses had been plundered, and many 
unroofed for firewood. The one we occupied—a nobleman’s palace, had been, 
stripped of every thing save books: these were useless to the barbarians, but 
they had wantonly torn them from the shelves of a spendid library, hacked them 
to pieces, and strewed them on the floor. The next scene of horror I witness- 
ed on this march, was at a bridge over a beautiful, clear, rocky-bedded river, 
where the French rearguard had attempted a stand ; but hard pushed by the 
light division, a regiment of Voltigeurs had rushed into the water, and the 
greater part of them were drowned. When we came up, the peasants were, 


fishing up their bodies, and there they lay ou the banks quite naked, three or|| 


four hundred cor of the finest men | almost ever saw. My young blood 
froze at the sight, and I experienced at the moment 4 sensation of horror not 
to be described. 


We joined the division at a village calied Carripinar, and were bivouacked | 


on the heights above it. Here we suffered most dreadfully from want of food 
We were nearly a week without either bread or spirits, having but the lean and 
tough ration of beef killed and served out instanter to the troops, popped half 
alive into the pot ; and happy was the individual who could add thereto an on- 
ion, or the slightest apology for a vegetable, to put into the water in which this 
carrion was boiled, and miscalled soup: this place the soldiers christened ** Star- 
vation Camp.” 

From hence we moved with our division into cantonments at a sinall village 
ip the north of Portugal, Villa Mayor, and there remained until the beginning 
of May, 1811, when Massena advanced with the intention of raising the siege 
of Almeida. We were then moved forward, and took up our position near 
Fuentes d’Onor. The first time we were assembled with the rest of the army, 
was on this occasion. We arrived on our ground at night ; the deep and dark 
blue sky was without a cloud, spangled wee, thousands of stars; there was not 
a breath of air ; the lizards and fr were alone making themselves heard 
through the stillness of that beaationt night. My brother-officers all seemed 
delighted at the thoughts of the next morning's work. We could see the fires 
of the enemy in the wood, and on the heights in our front. My uncle left me 
te command the piquets ; and as I pillowed my head on a soldier's knapsack 
to sleep, how | longed for the morrow’s dawn. Day broke at last ; and | well 
remember, in the early grey of a summer's morn, as the men stood to their arins, 
how my eyes stretched to see the French; but they were hidden generally 
from view by the woods, and J could only just discern two or three dark heavy 
columns, as quiet and apparently as motionless as ourselves. Soon, however, 
the musketry began with an attack upon the village, then the deep heavy roar 
of cannon, and we saw the troops in our front, the 3rd Light Division, smartly 
engaged. We were kept in reserve all this day, remaining under arms, but do- 
ing nothing. During the night we were moved to the right on account of some 
movement of the enemy ; but with the dawn of day we were in our places, 
and deploying into liae, were formed with our left thrown back ; a Portugese 
brigade was iminediately behind us, lining a long broken stone wall, and they 
began a heavy straggling fire, which would have done us considerable harm, 

it not been for the presence of mind and gallantry of our Colonel, (my un- 
cle,) who rushed up, and at the imminent risk of his own life, knocked up their 
muskets with his sword, and succeeded in stopping (to us) this most dangerous 
fire. We had not as yet seen the foe ; soon, however, a round shot whizzed 
over our heads, and went bounding away far behind us. 1! made a most polite 
bow as it passed ; it was the first {1 had ever heard. I was but a boy, and 
breathing a short prayer to Heaven, for I was then young and innocent, and 
such prayers we are told never ascend in vain, | murmured to myself, whilst my 
heart beat inost violently, “‘ Now, | am in earnest in battle ;’ not that it was 
fear,—it was a mingled emotion of awe and pleasure, and of I know not what, 
I have never felt it since, and cannot now describe it. I looked towards my 
uncle, I heard him steadily and coolly giving his orders ; then came the heavy 
gallop and rush of cavalry, an immense column of horse advancing at fuil 
speed ; again the deep and manly voice of the Colonel, “ Steady, soldiers ; 
teady—present—fire! In a second all this passed ; the regiment, all young 
soldiers, stood in line like a solid rock, poured in a deadly volley ; and when 
the smoke cleared away, horses were to be seen galloping wildly about without 
nders, and the enemy’s column were moving, much thinned, round our left flank, 
to attack the regiments posted there ; from them they met with the same warm 
and were repulsed with great loss. 
e now retired from the right by companies a small wood, and re- 
formed again in line on some rising ground, exposed to a heavy cannonade. 
The officer who commanded our brigade, was not to be found ; and upon our 


two days afterwards, in which this officer took the greatest responsibility upon 
‘himself, and which ought to have reflected credit upon him rather than annoy- 
| ance, was inisrepresented to the Great Duke, who, with al! his bright qualities, 
is said (if report does not greatly belie him,) never to alter an opinion or a re- 
‘solution once formed, and thus a brave and distinguished old General is depriv- 
ied of an honour he so justly deserved, since, after fifty years’ long and faithful 
‘service, after having twice received the thanks of his countrymen, once for his 
‘military conduct whilst in command of the Isle of Wight, and afterwards from 
the whole of the inhabitants of one of our colonies abroad, over which 4 om 
sided as Civil Governor, having commanded moreover our forces in the West 
Indies nearly two years, he has retired into private life untitled and undecorated, 
| though he has filled the highest stations, both civil and military, and “ ever 
caused” (as the address stated) “ the British Government to be both loved and 
jrespected ;” he has sheathed his sword upon the poor pittance of a British 
‘General*—a sum at which a nobleman's butler would turn up his nose. Well 
may the British soldier say with one of the Roman Gracchi, ** We fight and die 
\to advance the glory of the great, and are called masters of the world whilst we 
‘have not a foot of ground we can call ourown, or a spot in which to lay our 
bones when we die.” 

| The operations of the day now ceased; Lord Wellington having repulsed 
‘the enemy on all the principal points of attack, threw back his right, composed 
jof our division, on the village of Frenada, and the regiment was strongly post- 
led behind stone walls in its immediate front, with orders to defend it to the last 
extremity. How well | remember every incident of that day; the weather 
‘was most beautiful, the month May, hot as July ‘n England ; and when the 
‘fight was done, I sat down on the grass in the evening a much prouder and hap- 
‘pier fellow, I am sure, than our great Chief himself, although he had achieved 
\the victory of Fuentes D'Oner. But what was that compared to my feats ? 
—I, a boy of thirteen, had been in battle, and seen men killed and wounded by 
my side ; and yet all this joy was speedily turned into sorrow by a trifle, lauga- 
‘able enough now, but at that time alas ! how serious, since it sent me that night 
to my grassy bed supperless. The night before the action we had contrived 
‘by some lucky accident to buy a dozen fresh eggs, upon which we were to have 
breakfasted next morning, but the French not giving us time for this meal, [ 
junwilling to lose the prize, popped them into my cap, and thought no more 
‘of my eggs until about the middle of the day. During a pause, I felt some- 
thing trickling down my neck ; I scarce dared to raise my hand, for I thought 
I was wounded ; but | saw one of the officers near me laughing most immoder- 
ately, and I then took off my cap, saw all my eggs smashed to pieces, my head 
jand neck in a most piteous plight, and, worse than all, with this came the bitter 
‘thought, that if I escaped the fight, I must jose my dinner and supper, since on 
these luckless eggs | had depended for both. 

The following day we prepared at daybreak for a renewal of the attack ; but 
the enemy remamed quiet, and | was doomed this day to pay for youth and in! 
‘experience. | was on picquet with a knowing old Sub. ; we had boiled some 
jmilk and biscuit, and were just sitting down with most exquisite appetites, when 
‘some shots were fired in our front; 1, as the junior, was instantly despatched 
‘by old Nol to see what was the matter. I soon returned ; but, alas! milk and 
/biscuit had all disappeared, and | was only laughed at. I then was a young 
soldier—such accidents never happened afterwards. ‘Trivial as all these inci- 
dents appear, how vividly and with what pleasure does memory, after the lapse 
jof so many years, bring them back ; all that part of my life seems like some 
pleasant dream—a dream of youth—passed in that beautiful and romantic land ; 
its woods of olive and cork, its splendid river and mountain scenery, the pic- 
turesque costuines of its peasantry, all combine to make Spain and Spamard 
pleasant sounds to me; nor do | ever read any beok with half the interest that 
‘the perusal of Don Quixotte inspires ; its description of Spamsh scenes and 
manners, the noble simplicity, magnanimity, and generosity of its mad hero— 
|mad on one point alone, and on all others displaymg every virtue of which hu- 
man nature is capable—then Sancho, our friend Panza; his character never 
flags, his wit, his selfishness, in such strong contrast with his master, but from 
whom we can never bear to sunder him for an instant ; we see them ever jour- 
‘neying together, the one giving utterance to all the noble thoughts and lofty 
chivalric feelings of Cervantes himself, and the other stringing his proverbs by 
dozens, and bringing us back (as it were) at each moment from heaven itself to 
all the seltishness and all the dross of human nature; so that whilst like the 
Mahometan we admire, and alinost reverence, the noble madman, we cannot 
a liking and longing for the society of his worldly-minded and simple-hearted 
follower. 

| But leaving my friends Sancho and Don Quixotte, I will pursue the thread 
of my narrative. After the battle of Fuentes D’Onor, the French having re- 
tired, and the garrison of Almeida having somehow slipped through our hands, 
\we received orders to nove towards the Alantejo, and after a rapid march, and 
crossing the ‘Tagus by means of a bridge of boats at Villavelha, one of the 
most beautiful and romantic spots I ever saw, we entered the south of Portugal, 
where everything wore a more smiling aspect ; the country was rich and fertile, 
the towns were handsowe and well peopled; war had not made a desert of the 
Alentajo, and until our arrival at Campo Major, we found no traces of its foot- 
steps. Here we were within two or three leagues of Badajos, in possession of 
the French. Here we also found the wounded of the battle of Albuera. Next 
morning we were ordered to march and invest Badajos, and after fagging away 
for two or three weeks at the drudgery of a siege, 1 was sent down © Lichen. 
In this attempt we were unsuccessful, and J have neither the talent or inclina- 
tion to criticise the causes of our want of success. My uncle, then in com- 
mand of the regiment, was taken ill, and came down to Lisbon, and I was 
now about to enter my military career alone. Hitherto, though but a young 
soldier, I had weathered out all my fatigues and hardships famously ; but then 
[had strong stay to support me—his counsel and assistance; of that I was 
now to be deprived, as he was appointed to a military command in England, 
and I could not accompany him. The sorrows of youth may be short, but they 
are keen in eo. Many a pang and many a cold chill has struck to my 
heart since, but none have ever equalled the feelings of that evening. They 
embarked at sunset, and when the boat in which they embarked pulled out of 
sight, I felt as if the whole world were a desert, and all I cared for or thought 
about had left me to stand alone. ‘The kindness, however, of a brother officer, 
with whom I went to live for the week I was yet to remain‘in Lisbon, consoled 
me, and in his society, and that of the nice people of the house on which he 
was billetted, I soon forgot all my sorrows, or went three days afterwards to 


commanding officer asking the General of Division what was to be done, his re- lee Years after this was writen, he was placed upon the list of General Officers receiv, 


ply was, ** Do whatever you please, Colonel M——g.”” ‘This officer then tak- 


rewards for distinguished services 


ing the command, retired over a plam, in the presence of a large cavalry force, 
| in the most judicious manner, showing, through the whole operation of the 
| day, the greatest possible skill, judgment, and bravery, and yet his honourable 
|'breast has been denied the medal he so nobly earned on that field, as an action 
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buy a horse and prepare for ny journey up the country with the greatest possi- 
ble glee. 

Seven officers, and two hundred meu under our charge, started to join the 
army, and a happier or a pleasanter set of fellows never met together ; we 
laughed, we joked, we buckled no cares on our back, but cast them to the winds. 
Blessed with health, youth, and strength, poverty even then was no annoyance, 
though once on that march I was obliged to sell my watch at Coimbra, to raise 
the wind ; but what cared I at that moment for watches or time—the first never 
went (for I had spoiled it), and the last I never thought about. Old Time, | 
weened, had a long race to run ere be could catch me, and I set him at defiance 
On that journey ove of the mess who was caterer, unfortunately for us inthis 
instance, was an Last Indian; as we were reduced to our last dollar, we had 
no bread, and he had gone into the village to forage for some, when back he 
came, his face beaming with delignt, and ours reflecting back the joy of his 
countenance, expecting to see the well-filled havresack pour forth a shower of 
nice white loaves, when, to our utter disinay, though he was rubbing his hands 
and rejoicing at his prize, it turned out to be an immense quantity of green 
chilies, into which he had turned our cash. Moses and his bargain of green 
spetacles, inthe ** Vicar of Waketicld,” was nothing to this; for, if | remem- 
ber aright, the good vicar and his family had dmed ; we were fasting after a 
long day’s march, and thus saw all our hopes dashed to earth, and naught for 
dinner save tough lean beef and chilli soup. The first burst of disappointment 
over, we laughed most heartily at poor Mac and his chilies. Poor fellow ! he 
was killed afterwards on the Burgos retreat. Of that party nearly all died in 
their harness, and were killed in action in the Peninsula. ‘They have escaped 
mnany a bitter pang in this cold and selfish world. Providence has wisely or- 
dained that it should be so, but in those days we were knit too closely together ; 
death and danger were too near us; we neither had time nor inclination to be 
cold-hearied or selfish ; the little we had we freely shared with eaeh other 
No one thought about the cut of a coat, or the fashion of a boot, or looked coldly 
on his neighbour because his ragged garment was less fashionable than his own ; 
sufficient was it that he had a coat on his back; and for those of our comrades 
who fell on the field of battle, if our mourning for their loss was shirt, it was 
heartfelt and sincere ; the tear that dropped upou they clay, as we shovelled 
them into their last narrow bed, came from hearts that knew hypocrisy and sel- 
fishness but by name. ji mean not to say that the Army has degenerated ; 
bring them together again, a Wellington at our head, and all our frippery and 
all our nonsense would speedily vanish ; we should become again what that 
army then was, unrivalled either in discipline or composition by any in Europe, 
fit to march through the world, conquering the world’s conquerors, and pros- 
oa at the feet of our Chief the energies and talents of the first oilicers of the 

ay. 

Guided by Providence our fields were ever fields of conquest, and the Brit-| 
ish soldier well knew that the day of battle was to him the day of victory ; such 
was the army of Wellington ; has the country ever, or will it ever see its 
equal! But | write, perhaps, somewhat too warmly, aud feel, even now, too, 
much the enthusiasm of my boyishdays, and lest 1 should grow censorious,) 
will resume my tale. On our reaching the army we all parted to join our dil- 
ferent regiments ; mine was cantoned in one of the miserable villages in the 
north of Portugal, on the frontiers of Spain. © 1 was received with more than, 
kindness by every one, each ore vying who should treat me with most atten-. 
tion. I perhaps indulged in any and every thing, and all my boyish pranks) 
were laughed at and enceuraged by my kind-hearted brother oilicers. 


Soon) 


hovels of the village, we gathered round a cheerful fire, we ate, and drank, 
and laughed away, we envied not kings in their downy beds, sleeping as 
soundly on our muddy floors, as princes in their marbled palaces. 

The bravery of our fellow soldiers at Ciudad Rodrigo at length released us 
from this cold duty, and we returned to Penamacor, from whence we soon 
again started for the south of Portugal, crossing the Tagus as before at Villa- 
velha. ‘The bridge of boats is here thrown over a most beautiful part of this 
fine river, which rushes rapidly and clearly between the most magnificent 
towering clifls, on which were always perched some eagles ; the rvad to Niza, 
on the south side, winds up a mountain in the most romantic manner, and when 
covered with troops as | then saw it, the sun gleaming on their arms, the scene 
was beautiful. We made no halt of any consequence until our arrival at El- 
vas, where we were bivovacked in an olive grove, outside the town, and im- 
mediately beneath the famed Fort La Lippe, renowned as one of the strongest 
in Europe ; the city of Elvas is large, and finely situated, with a magnificent 
old Roman aqueduct in its neighbourhood which supplies it with water. The 
army was here concentrated previous to undertaking the siege of Badajos, and 
after remaining a few days the 3rd Light, 4th and 5th Divisions, moved to drive 
in the French outposts and break ground ; the Ist, 6th, and 7th Divisions, 
with all the cavalry, started at the same time, crossing the Guadiana by a 
bridge of boats above Badajos, and moved into Spain to prevent the advance 
of Soult to raise the siege. Sir ‘I’. Graham commanded this force, which re- 
mained inactive fora short time, and we were quartered in some villages dis- 
tant about eight leagues from the city of Llerena, then occupied by the enemy. 
One moruing the light infantry regiment to which J belonged received a sud- 
den order to move on this place and endeavour to surprise and capture the 
French troops quartered there. Our Colonel commanded the party, consist- 
ing of ourselves, a hundred German Ritles, and two light guns ; the day was 
a splendid one fur such an attempt, raining in torrents, and there is no doubt, 
that had we kept off the main-road, moved through the country, an open one, 
and not halted until dark, we should in all probability have succeeded, instead 
lof which, the Colonel obeying orders, (as I have since heard,) moved upon the 
high road, halted at mid-day in a village, thus giving time for some false peas- 
ant to apprize them of our approach. At night we marched again, intending 
to rush into the place at day-break and catch them in their beds, but when day 
dawned and we reached our destination, we found, as every one expected, that 
the burds had flown, and we had had a long and fatiguing march for nothing. 
'We consoled ourselves, however, in most delightful billets, with the idea of a 
good long halt : but just as we were preparing to go to bed at night the bugles 
sounded the assembly, and orders were given for our instant departure, news 
‘having arrived that Soult was advancing in force, and away we were obliged 
totrudge. We marched all that night, which, joined to the fatigue of the pre- 
ceding one, was almost too much. I moved mechanically along, stum- 
bling and dozing at every step, and even now remember the exquisite misery 
I suffered ; worn out with fatigue and want of rest, | searce could keep up 
with the column. ‘The night, fortunately, was a beautiful one ; but there 
is no fatigue equal to that of night marches. Give me heat, dust, what you 
|will, but let me sleep if possible at night ; nature, one’s own inclination, all, 
jsay itis the hour of man’s rest, both from his bodily and his mental labours, 
‘and none but bats, and owls, and deeds that shun the day, should be stalking 
forth at night. After this unsuccessful business Sir T. Graham permitted us 
ja few days’ quiet, and then determined, with his whole force, to make another 


jattempt upon Llerena, occupied by Soult, and about 5000 French. We as- 


afterwards we moved to the iront, but nothing of any consequence cecurred, seimbled the morning before at a village about five leagues from the place ; 
except a very brilliant affair at El] Bodon, in which, the 5th and 77th Regts. and though then too young to think at all about it, and now old enough to be 
greatly distinguished themselves ; the army then moved quictly into wiuter careful how I criticise tae conduct of others without knowing their motives, 
quarters ; our division was quartered at Penamacor, a town jn the north of Por-| yet, even at this distance of time, it appears tome extraordinary to suppose 
tugal prettily situated on a high hill. Here for some time we led a most agree-| for an instant that an officer ike Soult, or an enemy so cautious and vigilant 
able life ; the neighbourhood abounding with game our days were passed in jas the French, could be ignorant either of our vicinity or intentions. In the 
coursing and shooting. In the evenings there was always a party at some |morning we were bivouacked, and | thought more of my own miseries than of 
one’s quarters, where cigars, egg wine, and good humour generally sent hal! |the movements of the army. [hed a horse with a sore back, and, despairing 
of us tipsy to bed; three times a week a division club, established by the Ger- of his cure, here, though | never smoked in my life, I sold my poor sick steed, 
man Light Brigade in an empty convent, added to our amusements and for two bundles of cigars, to a Spanish muleteer, thus relieving myself of a 
brought us all together—here was music, dancing, arid cards—a pharo bank) care, although in these days care companioned not long with me ; and 
for those who were disposed to lose their money—two miiitary bands for the)|when might came, and the army moved, | traveiled along with my com- 
youngsters to dance to—and a sutler’s room, where was every species of re-//pauy, and my brother officers, happy and thoutless as the happiest and 
freshment at most moderate prices. Many a wild mad scene have | been wit- least thinking amongst them. 

ness, and perhaps partaker ol, at this club, but all was in perfect good humour, We marched all that night at a rapid pace, through a flat open country, 
no arguments or strife, nothing but the ebullition of health and youth ; our jwith the cavalry on one flank and the artillery on the other. Just before dawn 
Generals and superior officers joimed in and added to all our pleasures and |when it is darker than any other part of the night, Sir Thomas, who with his, 


amusements, as in the field they shared all our privations and hardships. Du-! 
ring our sojourn here we were annoyed by some dreadful murders which took) 
place ; for several mornings successively, the bodies of some male and female 

asauts were found immediately outside the town with their throats cut ; this 
at last, became so serious, that 1t was imagined there must be a banditti in the) 
neighbourhood, though neither individually, nor in parties, as officers, had we 
ever been molested or annoyed in our rambles or walks, and frequently return- 
ing as we did unarmed at all hours of the night. Our regunent with another 
was ordered out te scourthe country, which was mountainous for leagues round| 
the town, and these mountains were beautifully wooded with guia cistus and) 
arbutus—we remained out two days, but discovered nothing, not even a rob | 
ber’s cave ; we had our stroll and two beautiful nights in the open air, and 
nothing more— however, it intimidated the horrid perpetrators of these murders, 
for nothing of the sort ever occurred again whilst we remained there. 


Wearied with inactivity our clubs and other amusements began to lose all 
their attractions, and it was with the greatest possible delight, although in the) 
mouth of January, that we received orders to move to the front, and cover the! 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. We were cantoned in the village of Pago in Spain, 
from whence we gave four officers’ picquets to the front ; the two most ad- 
vanced were about two Spanish leagues from the village, posted on the top of 
mountain passes covered with snow six or seven feet deep ; we sutfered most 
dreadfully from cold, having tu dig deep into the snow to make our fire, and 
then sitting crowded round it with our toes burning and our backs freezing ; 
these picquet nights were most dismal and dreary, and the constant howling 
of wolves, though they never approached or molested us, added not a little to 
their horrors and gloominess. ihe duty wasrather severe, jor we came on 
every third night, and I well remember the agreeable feelings and cordial wel- 
come | used to give the officer who came to relieve me, and the look of utter 
despair depicted on his countenance when he looked round on the wintry and 
gloomy scene where he was destined to pass the next twenty-four hours ; these 
were two strong passes in Sierra de Gata, through which the enemy might have 

- advanced to raise the siege. When not on duty we had good woodcook shoot- 
ing, which, besides the amusement, added considerably to our fare, not always 
the most sumptuous in the world, and when at might, when in the miserable 


jStaff had been out in front unknown to the troops, was fired at by a vidette, 
jand came galloping back amougst us; the men, imagining that it was the 
‘French cavalry, began a heavy straggling fire, and fora few moments such a 
iscene of confusion, panic, and disorder 1 never witnessed. Several men were 
|killed and wounded ; our Assistant-Surgeon was killed, our Paymaster shot 
through the arm. Strange that these two non-combatants should be the only 
|victims amongst the officers of the regiment to this melancholy mistake. Or- 
ider was at length restored, and, day breaking, we found that the French had 
escaped ; however, to make matters worse, previous to entering thetown we 
formed hollow squares, and our artillery fired several shots into the hopeless 
place, where there was not so much as the shadow of a foe, and where the 
only triumph we achieved was the death of an old woman, who was unfortu- 
nately killed by around shot. This accident, jomed to the disappointment at 
the escape of the French, together with rather asharp order of Sir Thomas’s, 
at what he was pleased to cali the unsteadiness of the troops, threw a gloom 
over us for some days, more especially as ourtwo sufferers were great favour- 
ites i the regiment, and the Doctor’s untimely fate was regretted by all. 

We soon left Llerena, and the French, having assembled a force, advanced 
to relieve and raise the siege of Badajos. We retired tothe field of Albuera, 
with the intention of fighting, and took up nearly the same position which Be- 
resford’s army had occupied. Here were yet traces of the battle, and we 
bivouacked on the ground still strewed with fragments of old French and Eng- 
lish uniforms, cap-plates, rusty old firelocks, bones, and balls. It seemed well 
adapted fora hight, and we made sure in a day or two of trying its strength ; 
we should have fonght with winds made up to conquer, for we knew that Wel- 
lington would command us. ‘That evening, however, Badajos was stormed 
and taken. The night was beautifully serene, the sky above us studded with 
stars, the ground beneath, far as the eye could reach, covered with the fires of 
the tired soldiers, who gathered round them and talked in high spirits of the 
coming fight ; for it was known that the French were within a day’s march 
of us. We had all lain down to sleep, and the fires that gleamed on our piled 
arms were all, save those of the picquets, fast expiring, the bivouac was hush- 
ed in silence, when suddenly the deep heavy roar of cannon burst upon the still- 
ness of this lovely night. Jn an instant we were all roused, and the hum and 
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buzz of thousands of voices were to be heard : ‘“* There they go,’’—‘* They) 


are at it now,” I trust they will succeed,” was in every one’s mouth, and 


with feelings of the deepest interest and anxiety we listened to the now heavy 


roll of musketry, broken at short intervals with the frequent loud deep reports , 


of cannon which continued to come from the same quarter, We knew of 
what importance the result of that night must be, and were consequently all 
most anxious, stil] we were sanguine, for He was there, Wellington himself. 
And where is the British soldier who ever saw him on the field of battle that 
felt not within himself, though ten times his number stood in his front opposed 
to him, that that field must be one of victory? Wherever he was, with his 
calm countenance, on those occasions always with a smile upon it, the soldiers 
would say, Ay, there he goes, boys. Ali's right.” And forward they rush- 
ed, careless of danger or numbers, and thus driving the French out of the 
strongest and ost impregnable positions,—such was their confidence in hie 
talents and good fortune. Aud these were not the sentiments of the private 
soldier alone, but the deep-rooted feeling of every individual in that army. 
We followed,—we fought for him ; but, though he won our confidence, he 
never gained our love. What has he done for us? Let five-and-twenty years 
answer that question, for | dare not. 

But to proceed At daybreak next morning we were all exhilarated with 
the news that reached us of the success of the storm,—Badajos had fallen 
The French army, now so near us, hearing of its capture, of course retired. 
and we moved into very pleasant quarters, and were stationed for about three 
weeks in a pretty Portuguese town, Borba. ‘This beautiful place is surround- 
ed with groves of olive and cork, and ts like all the other towns in the Alente- 
jo, clean and well built ; indeed, the people seem altogether a different race 
from those of the northern provinces. But not long were we suffered to enjoy 
the comfort of clean houses and good beds, for orders were received to imarehi, 
re-cross the Tagus at Villa Vela, and, retracing our steps to the north, 
we halted at Castello Branco,—a very different place from Borba ; for, al-| 
though this town is large, and beautifully situated, yet, occupied as it was by 
the whole division, about 5000 men, we could not be otherwise than much 
crowded, and consequently our quarters were small and bad We, however, 
contrived to amuse ourselves, in the morning with shooting aud coursing, and 
our evenings were gencrally passed together, whena little wine, and a great 
deal of fun and good humour, made time move along very pleasantly and 
swiftly. 

Notwithstanding all this we were not a little pleased at receiving our orders 
to move foward and conceutrate in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, pre- 
vious to Wellington's advance in the year 1812. For some time back our 
quarters had been so miserable and bad that | must say most joyfully did I find 
myself gipseying, and again bivouacking in the open fields ; the season spring. 
the air mild and balmy, the climate pure and healthy, and the spot where we 
assembled a country covered with dwarf oak trees, and the wild thyme and 
herbs we trod upon quite perfumed the air, and heightened the spirits so much 
that existence itself was pleasure enough ; the thought, besides, that we were 
about to penetrate into Spain, and meet the enemy, whom we had not now seen 
for some time, all conspired to make us quite happy: and at the review which 
Lord Wellington made of his army a few days before we commenced ovr} 
march, every one’s heart beat high with hope and expectation. He looked | 
remarkably well, and seemed in equal spirits with ourselves. 

We were now set in motion forSalamaca. ‘The country between that place 
and Ciudad Rodrigo is thickly wooded with evergreen oak. We met with no 
opposition, and did not even see an enemy till the day before our arrival in its 
neighbourhood ; and I shall never forget the mterest and anxiety | felt to see 
this celebrated place ; and thai eveniug, when we halted on some hills about 
three miles off, and it burst upon my sight, the Tormes washing its walls, and 
meandering through the plain before me, with patches of blue smoke rising 
occasionally from the guns of the forts, which were shortly to cost us so much 
blood, together with that soft sunset so often seen after a day of summer rain, 
thé scene was beautiful, and almost exceeded what my boyish fancy had _pic- 
tured. I gazed at it with delight, and when night feil could scarcely sleep a 
wink, so great was my impatieuce for the dawn, which was, as | thought, to 
take us into Salamanca ; but in this I was grievously disappointed, jor, in} 
consequence of the French having left a garrison in some fortified convents 
which commanded the bridge over the river, we were obliged to make acon-, 
siderable detour to our right, and cross at a ford four or five miles above the 
town. One division (the 6th) was sent in to besiege, whilst we, with the others, 
were bivouacked in a wood about two miles in advance. 


From the London Panch. 


GRAHAM'S SECRET COMMITTEE.” 


The magnanimous determination of Sir James Graham to explain all his let- 
ter-breaking doings—the inevitable felonies of ungrateful office—has ended in| 
an amendment for the appointment of a Secret Committee! Sir James was) 
desirous that the fullest light should be thrown upon the business; but then! 
the light must be in a dark lantern. He was painfully anxious that the whole} 
universe should know every circumstance—nevertheless, it would be best to! 
confine such knowledge to some hali-dozen individuals. In one evening did 
Sir James double the partsof Brother Bruin and Jerry Sneak. 


However, the Committee have been at work ; meeting and transacting their’ 
business with a secrecy and stillness touchingly complimentary to Sir James.! 
The Committee-room (No. 14) was especially prepared for the occasion. The! 
windows were hung with curtains which admitted a very dim, though not par _ 
ticularly religious light. We observed (how Punch obtained admittance it! 
would be very ungrateful in him towards Sir James to declare) we observed a} 
tea-kettle and hammez hanging from the walls, the insignia of the Post Office! 
under the direction of the present Home Secretary. 

It is now, we believe, pretty generally known that the stea:ning kettle is em-, 
ployed to undo wafers—whilst the hammer transmits the impression of the 
wax to a piece of lead which, the letter bemg perused by Sir James, is used! 
to re-seal the missive, that unsuspected it may pass into the hands of its guile. 
less owner. 

The members of tae Committee are only admitted into the room by a pass! 
and countersign, ‘Thus, an officer appointed for the purpose cries ** Fouché,”” 
and the member answers “‘ Jack Sheppard ;’ on this the member—who, by, 
the way, we should observe, is carefully masked, in order that the witnesses 
examined may not know their interrogators—enters and takes his place. 

It is, in truth, a great pang to us that our limited weekly sheet does not al- 
ford verge and room enough to give a verbatim report of all the proceedings.—|, 
We trust, however, to be able to give sufficient to display the fine spirit animae|| 
ting the committee. The first witness called and examined was, |] 


| 


‘the Queen. Nothing like soft sawder here, I can tell you. 


Sir James Granam, Barr. 

You are the Secretary for the Home Departinent, Sir James !—! have that 
good fortune, whatever the country may think to the contrary. 

And, as Secretary, you have the run of the Post Office '—Such privilege is 
one of the peculiar sweets of my office. 

You have been in correspondence with several foreign powers !—I have. 

For the purpose of opening letters addressed to their various subjects !—Ex- 
actly. I consider myself a sort of foolscap Jack Sheppard to all crowned 
heads. 

Do you conceive such custom congenial to the habits of Englishmen !—Per- 
haps uot yet; but use—'tis a worn adage—is second nature. In time, 1 have 
no doubt that letters may be opened quietly as oysters. 

Js it not an axiom that every Englishman's house is his castle '— Why, there 
is an agreeable fiction of the kind. ‘There is, too, a poetical illusion that to 
break wax or wafersis to commit a felony. These things are the imaginative 
part of the laws of Lngiand—or, I should rather say the jokes, invented to re- 
1eve the general duliness of the statutes. 

You do not object to break open a man’s letter ’—You would, consequently, 
not refuse to break open his desk !—Most certamly I should and for this reason. 
The letter may be re-sealed, and so escape notice: now the broken desk would 
at once betray the violence. 

But how if you could open it with a false key !—-That materially alters the 


| 


question. 

Do you see any difference between a counterfeit seal and a false key '— 
None whatever. Both instruments are excellent ia their way ; and particular- 
ly serviceable to a“ strong government.” 

Have you any objection to state what letters you have opened, and to whom 
addressed !—No objection whatever. Here are copies of afew to and from 
General ‘Tom Thumb, the Ojibbeway Indians, Mile. Dejazet, Jullien, Mr. Ei- 
senberg, the corn cutter; Herr Dobler, Signor Bertolini, the eating-house keep- 
er; Mons. Verey, the pastry-cook, besides uthers. 

Ail of them foreigners !—All. I had them stopped in obedience to the com- 
mands of their separate governments. 

May the Committee ask you this favor to go over them! Your long ond 
‘tice must have rendered you so excellent a reader !'—Truly, gentlemen, | ne- 
‘ver boast, never; but if there is anything | can do, it is reading other people's 
letters. 

Proceed, Sir James. 

Here the worthy and respected Baronet proceeded to read an epistle from 
Tom Thumb to a brother in America :— 

* My dear Jonathan,—We are gettm’ on as slick as greased lightnin’: doin’ 
it tarnatien strong to be sure. As for the smartest nation of creation, I have 
considerable doubts since I've been among the Britishers. President Tyler is 
no rowdy at all after Queen Vie ; he never gave me the slightest thing on airth 
—but the Queen has dove the mght thing in the way of millions of jewellery. 
Governor Barnum is as gay as an Alligator in a pond of treacle. As for me, 
I’m beautiful, and don’t grow at all, the gin here being so splendiferous. I've 
vot watches from the royal family for all of you. 

Your affectiona'e brother, Tom Tuvuss, General. 

“P.S. Ident sing Yankee Doodle now; but tip the Britishers God Nave 

Here Sir James Graham was re-examined. 

What led you to intercept General Tom Thumb's letters !—TInstructions 
from President Tyler. You will perceive that the President is spoken of in a 
contemptuous manner as being “0 rowdy” at all.—Now, if we are to allow 
Tom Thumb the hospitality of the Egyptian Hall, we are not to permit him to 
sneer at the head of a country with which we are at profound peace. Besides 
the President informed me that Tom Thumb was concocting a conspiracy with 
other Americans in London, the purpose of which was to destroy Pennsylvania 
‘bonds, by buying them up. This the President considered an unexpected 
blow at, the credit of his country. 

The next letter which we have room for was from Mr. Eisenberg :— 

‘My dear Karl ;—To show you how I am getting on in this country, I en- 
close you the following certificate from Sir Robert Peel : 

.‘**Mr. Eisenberg has entirely relieved me from my corn that has troubled 
me all the session. 1 think him a far superior operator to Bright or Cobden.’ 

“When | return, my dear Karl, you shall see how I'll cut the corns of Old 
Germany.” 

Sir James Graham re-examined. 


|| Well, Sir James, Mr. Eisenberg’s letter is harmless enough t—Certainly 


not; it is plain that, by his allusion to cutting the corns of Old Germany, he 
means to advance the progress. the movements, as it is called, of that country. 
The King of Prussia is dreadfully troubled with corns: so much so, he can 


| make no advance at all. The secret he confided to me as Home Secretary, 


and | considered it a solemn duty to that potentate to open all letters to and 
from Mr Eisenberg. If we welcome foreigners to our hearth-stones, it is not 
that they should whet their revolutionary weapons upon them 

The next letter was from Mile. Dejazet. Sir James very fluently translated it : 
| “My dear Angelique.—I have quite enchanted the barbarous Islanders. 
Pauvres betes! They have almost smothered me with bouquets. Neverthe- 
less, Ihave not forgotten La Belle France, as Louis Phillippe shall find the 


| very next time commanded to Versailles 


“You know these English are only fitto make knives aud scissors. I have 
‘purchased—but won't tell you what tii] we meet.” 

Sir James Graham re-examined. 

And was Mile. Dejazet considered dangerous! Certainly. I was desired 
by Louis Philippe to keep my eye upon her; all her letters were of course 
brought tome; but { hope | have exercised a very proper delicacy. The po- 
lice traced her “ purchase”’ to the tradesman. We feared, from the dark way 
in which she hints at Louis Philippe another infernal machine. 

And what article did the lady buy !—A steel cork screw of the last patent. 

Here Sir James read other letters, but we have no room for the contents. 
He, however, declared that there was danger to our Canadian frontier in the 


epistles of the Oyibbeways—that M. Jullien was likely to set England by the 


ears—that Herr Dobler, by his adroit and successful shuffling, naturally excited 
envy in all the breasts of Downing Street—and that Bertolini and Verey, in 
their separate letters, gave great uneasiness to foreign nations, as they proved 


that Young Germany, Young Switzerland, Young Poland, Young Italy, and 


Young France, were continually meeting at both the tradesman’s houses, and 


‘uf late consuming dinners and drinking wines of very superior quality. It was 


plain, argued Sir James, that revolutionary gold was spreading ;, and, therefore, 
it was his solemn duty to open every letter that came into his clutehes. 
Alteration in the style of Domestic Coryesponding. 
In consequence of the late disclosures, the custom has become pretty gene- 
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ral—with a view to prevent the whole of a letter from meeting the Ministerial 
eye—of making it evident, in the first sentence, that the writer is aware of its 
probable fate, and therefore, unlikely to inclose a Gunpowder Plot ; as thus— 
**My dear Marianne.—Since Sir James Graham and I last heard from you as 
Bobby’s hooping cough, we have been naturally anxious for more,’ &c. Some 
have even made use of a domestic communication as a sure though indirect 
method of preety | a petition to the Heme Office ; considering that one so 
presented is sure at least of being read; thus—“ My dear Fanny.—IJf, as you 
say, the admirable Minister who at present presides at the Home Office, could 
only be made aware of the extreme hardship of my case, I am convinced that 
he would, without a momenvs hesitation following the dictates of an excellent 
heart,” &c. &c. &c. This is an ingenious course, and Punch means to adopt 


Notice. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, July 10th. 
Emperors, Kings, Princes, Grand Dukes, Viceroys, Popes, Potentates, In- 
fants, Regents, Barons, and Foreign Noblemen in general, are respectfally an- 
nounced that, on and after the present month, the following alteration will take 
place in the opening of letters :— 


Letters posted at Opened at 
10 a M. 


Copies of letters opened will be despatched the same evening, and every in- 
formation afforde i as to the address of suspected parties. 

A Polish and Italian Translator is now permanently engaged, and a choice 
assortment of foreign seals has lately been added to the extensive collection. 

Greater dexterity practised since the recent disclosures. 

*,* No increase in the prices. 

A good opening for Sir James. 

At the Custom House things are passed without being opened ; at the Post 
Office things are opened which should be he'd sacred. t the officers of the 
two establishments change places, giving Sir James Graham the control of the 
Custom, and then the business in each will be properly transacted. 

A Post Office Pre. 

The Stamford Mercury states that a day or two since a goosberry pie was 
sent through the Post office. For the sake of those who ate it, we hope that 
Sir James had no finger in it, the Home Secretary having, just now, not the 
cleanest of hands. 


The General Advertiser. 

Lord Brougham has been appointed in the House of Lords one of the Com- 
mittee for inquiring into the opening of letters. Since the Committee is a se- 
cret one, his loquacious Lordship has, of course, been appointed to officiate on 
all divisions in the capacity of a Teller. 


LIVING IN SPLENDOUR WITHOUT APPARENT 
MEANS. 


That one half of the world does not know how the other half lives, is a sweep- 
ing axiom, which, if not literally true, is near enough to truth for an adage. 
There is, however, a special small class, whose subsistence is a mystery to all 
the rest, even after every reasonable effort has been made to discover the secret. 
They are persons who keep handsome, if not magnificent establishments, and 
act in all respects as men of the first fortune, without any visible means of ob- 
taining the most humble subsistence. 

In the lax court of Charles II. there were several specimens of this sort of 
adventurer. The most conspicuous was the Countde Grammont, a banished 
courtier of France, who lived in great style ; he, however, belonged to a good 
family, who were in affluent circumstances, so that some part of his revenue 
may have been derived from home, though not enough to support the extrava- 
gant splendour with which he surrounded himself. A much more remarkable 
example is presented in Beau Wilson, who lived with a degree of magnificence’ 
rivalling that of Grammont, without possessing apparent means te the amount 
of a single penny. 

Notwithstanding his efforts to conceal every circumstance connected with 
his private history, it was ascertained that Wilson was the younger son of pa- 
rents who were sufficiently respectable to procure him a commision in the 
army. Accordingly, he went to Flanders, where hostilities were going on ; 
but behaved with such cowardice, that he was cashiered, and was so poor, 
that he was obliged to borrow forty shillings of a friend to pay his passage 
back to England. From that time Wilson's history is under a cloud, till we 
find him busting forth in London as the brightest star in the hemisphere of 
faghion. His house was furnished with splendour, and attended by a complete 
retinue of servants. His coaches were magnificent, his stud complete, being 
made up of saddle, harness, hunting, and race horses of the best breeds. His 
dress (then a formidable item of expenditure), dinners, and parties, were the ad- 
miration of the town ; whilst the sources of all this expenditure were equally 
its wonder. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such mysterious revenues 
to success in gaming ; but Wilson seldom played, and if he did, it was for in- 
considerable stakes. Though frequently set upon by the inquisitive, he kept 
a strict guard over his words, even in moments of excessive conviviality ; and 
all the ingenious devices which were put in force against his prudence were 
not successful in making him reveal his secret. There was nothing mysterious 
in his manner ; on the contrary, he was of a free and open disposition, and 
was accessible at all times, so that it was clear he had no secret method of 
making money either as a coiner or an alchemist ; for he was accused of being 
both by persons who were unable to invent more plausible suppositions to ac- 
count for his wealth, A hundred other reports were set afloat. Some said 
that when in Flanders, he had robbed a Holland mail of an immense value in 
diamonds, and though another individual suffered for that crime, yet, because 
that person denied it to the last, Wilson was pointed out as the real perpetra- 
tor. Others declared that he was supported by the Jews as a decoy to obtain 
advantageous money transactions with the nobility. At last these reports mul- 
tiplied both in number and extravagance, till Wilson found it expedient to 
make an effort to put a stop to them. This determination led, unfortunately, to 
a tragical issue. Having traced one of the injurious rumours to a Mr. Law, 
he challenged him, and was found dead near the place appointed for the duel, 
having been, it was asserted, run through the body by Law before he had time 
to draw his own sword. Mr. Wilson lived in unabated splendour to the last ; 
and what crowned the mystery of his munificent expenditure was the fact, that 
after his death only a smal: sum of money was found amongst his effects. He 
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* this bracelet, which contains my poor wife’s hair. 
leverything else to the pawnbroker's shop, if] could have raised a_five-franc 


‘conspiracy every class of the peop 
T 


| Another instance is of later date. In 1814-15, during the congress of princes 
and nobles at Vienna, a person named Reilly attracted genetal attention by 
the frequency and splendour of his dinner parties. They must have been sump- 
fuses indeed, to have caused remark amidst the most brilliant and magnificent 
series of entertainments which perhaps ever were given ; for never before was 
such a galaxy of princes and plenipotentiaries assembled in one place. Though 
‘no person knew precisely his origin, yet it was evident from his manners— 
which were far from refined—that it was not noble. He had, however, been 
met previously in the highest circles; one gentleman had encountered him in 
Calcutta at the table of the governor-general of India, then at Hamburgh, in 
Moscow, and in Paris after the peace of Amiens, when he stated he had just 
returned from Madrid. In Vienna he outdid the most opulent. He lived in a 
magnificent hotel—that belonged to the counts of oe furniture 
and equipages were of the first style, his servants wore the richest liveries, his 
dinners were on the grandest scale. and composed of the most exquisite dishes 
imaginable His guests were the hereditary princes of Bavaria, the Duke of 
|Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, several ambassadors and charges d’ affaires, 
‘and other persons of high distinction. How al] these expenses were supplied, 
‘remained a mystery ; for though Reilly gamed deeply, and had an associate in 
a Mr O’Bearn, who was doubtless a confederate, yet they could hardly have 
cheated to a sufficient extent to support his princely establishment. 

In the end, however. it proved that Reilly’s secret income was not of so en- 
during acharacter as Wilson’s. In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beggar and 
an outcast, his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone. To show the depth of 
poverty into which he was sunk, he called on the Count De la Garde, whom he 
had met in Vienna, declaring he had exhausted everything, ‘ except,’ he added 
It would have followed 


piece on it, but I cannot.’ De la Garde inquired why he did not address those 
illustrious persons whom he regaled so magnificently at Vienna t ‘ I have done 
80,’ replied Reilly, ‘ but have received no reply.’ The wretched existence of 
this man was protracted for three years longer, at the end of which time he 
died of hunger in the streets. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES. 
Joacnim Murat, if aot the best-informed man, was undoubtedly the most 
— and intrepid soldier in the Imperial army of France. Having risen 
rom the ranks to the high station of general, every part of a soldier's af 
was familiar to him, and in all the details of the military art he had no rival. 
Napoleon designated him as the best cavalry officer in Europe. His person 
was as manly as his manners were effeminate—his noble features and power- 
ful limbs contrasting strangely with the eccentric frivolity of some of his ac- 
tions. His best characteristics were, however, a strong natural sagacity, and 
an almost unbounded generosity both in public and private life. ‘These quali- 
ties were frequently called forth when he was placed by Bonaparte on the 
throne of Naples. 

When Napoleon, blindly imagining that his army could successfully contend 
with the severity of a northern winter, formed the gigantic project of subjuge- 
ting Russia, Murat was summoned from the Neapolitan throne to Dresden, to 
take the command of the cavalry of the Imperial army. Previous to his de- 
arture, Murat, who had married Napoleon’s sister, Caroline Bonaparte, estab- 
shed a regency, at the head of which he placed his queen. This lady, though 
not the handsomest, was certainly the most interesting and best informed of all 
Napoleon's sisters. Besides many feminine accomplishments, she possessed 
great personal courage and tact in the management of political and administra- 
tive affairs. Unfortunately, however, she was, like her eldest brother, inclin- 
ed to be despotic—a disposition which manifested itself as soon as the regen- 
cy of the kingdom fell chiefly into her hands. This was unfortunate; for under 
the mildest rule of a foreign power, a conquered nation seldom sits quietly ; 
and the Neapolitans already bore with impatience the sway of a French king. 
Caroline's arbitrary character was known, and on Murat’s departure, the dis- 
content of the Neapolitans increased; they redoubled their efforts to over- 
° ea the French dynasty, and to re-establish the exiled Bourbons on the 

one. 

The most powerful of the conspirators were the monks of the several reli- 


gious orders which Murat had suppressed, and whose revenues he had made 


the property of the nation. These men possessed great influence over the Ital- 
ian aristocracy, as well as over the lower orders, especially in the provinces, 
and exercised their sacred ministry to exasperate their flocks to rebeliion. ‘The 


moment the establishment of the regency was ofhcially announced, the monks 


redoubled their efforts in favour of the expelled Bourbons, and enrolled in the 
le, from the disaffected nobility down to 
military deserters and banditti. e most influential of the monkish agitators 
was Giusto Capezzuti, formerly of the order of St. Martin, and for many years 
the manager and treasurer of all the estates and revenues left for the benefit 
of the poor. Not having been quite faithful in the discharge of his offices, 
Giusto amassed great wealth, and lived in splendid affluence at San Marcalli- 
no, a pretty village of Terra di Lavoro, about ten miles from the capital. All 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country, and especially the brigands who 
infested the marshes of Patria and Capua, held him in great estimation, and 
were so much under his influence, that they were ever ready to obey whatever 
he should command. His villa became the head quarters of the _ principal 
partizans of Ferdinand, the exiled monarch, then residing in Sicily, and he 
freely appropriated a portion of his vast wealth to the purchase of arms and 
munitions for his willing followers, all of whom were ready to commence the 
insurrection at any moment Fra Giusto might command. At length it was 
agreed that the grand explosion should take place on the anniversary of Napo 
leon’s birth—the 15th of August, 1812. It happened, however, that the mea- 
sures of the conspirators were not taken so secretly as to prevent their proceed- 
ings from reaching the ears of the minister of police, and before the appointed 
day, Fra Giusto Capezzuti and the other chiefs of the rebellion were arres 

and thrown into the state prison of Naples. ‘The friar bore this reverse with 
the utmost fortitude ; and although promises of pardon were repeatedly made 
on the condition that he should betray the secrets of the conspiracy, he indig- 
nantly rejected them. Some of his fellow-prisoners were not so honourable. 
Having been falsely persuaded that Capezzuti had become their accuser, they 
not only avowed their own guilt, but gave to the minister such information as 
enabled him to arrest a great portion of those conspirators who had hitherto es- 
caped ; and in a few days no fewer than three hundred and fifty individuals 
were lodged in prison. Preliminary examinations were instantly commenced, 
and the result was, that one hundred and forty-three persons were committed 
to take their trial; amongst whom were some of the first nobles of the land, 
besides military officers, and even chiefs of the police or Shirri. To try these 


iad no debts, and the world was left in total ignorance of the funds out of} 
rhich he supported his stately magnificence. 


jeulprite, all the judges of the criminal courts were ordered by the regent to sit 
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three times a-week, and the trials lasted from the 3d to the 22d of December! which is passed by thousands in our own coal-pits ; and which can scarcely be 
1812. Meanwhile the chief conspirators enceavoured, through their friends, to exceeded in horror by the existences of the banished in the mines of Siberia. 
corrupt not only the juries, but the judges, by a lavish expenditure of money in’ Happily or unhappily, however—whichever the reader pleases—the English are 
bribery. They also retained the most subtle and eloquent counsel in the king-| a long-sighted people. Their telescopic eyes can reach across an ocean, and 
dom for their defence. But these efforts were useless ; all were found guilty, pick out every detail of wretchedness that the opposite land may present, while 
of high treason : the least culpable were sentenced to imprisonment for life; the same organs, or instruments, applied to objects within arm’s length, very 
others were condemned to the galleys ; whilst Giusto Capezzuti and forty-sev-, naturally fail to define a single limb of the same monster that is worthy of be- 
en more of the leaders were ordered to be guillotined. _ing crippled by a national exertion. Asa nation we preach long and loudly 

All hope was not, however, given up. By the French law—then in force in against slavery under the open heavens—slavery beneath the bright material 
Naples—the right exists in criminal cases of appealing to a court of cassation. eye of the universe—while at the very moment our lips are hurling this indig- 
To this court the friends and counsel of the convicted conspirators applied for nation against the farthest parts of the earth, our own feet are standing upon 
a new trial, on the ground of informalities said to have occurred during the that hollow ground beneath which, in darkness, and suffering, and sorrow, the 
examination of witnesses. As the appeal was founded on a mere legal quid-| children of our own land are slaving like gnomes or unhappy genil, unblessed 
ble, little good was expected to result from it, the chief object of the appli- with a vision of God's light, or a breath of his pure air, more frequently than 
cants being to obtain such a delay as would allow of Murat’s return from Rus- vnce a week. 
sia; for nothing in the shape of mercy could be expected from his queen but this is not exactly telling my story. 

Caroline, indeed, exerted all her influence on the court of cassation to hasten, So far, nothing had happened to actually disturb the tranquillity of our two 
on the proceedings, so as to bring the culprits speedily to execution. In afew friends; though a difference of some standing had, during a considerable period, 
days, therefore, the appeal was rejected, and I'ra Guusto and his forty-seven seemed to threaten it 

associates were ordered to be beheaded on the 15th of January, 1813. The} About noon one day in the month of August, 1831, when the almost perpen- 
monk, with three of his relations, were to be executed before his own villa at) dicular rays of the sun made every vegetative beauty of that sweltering world 
San Marcallino, and as it was feared that the brigands and peasants of the (droop its fevered leaves and flowers beneath their power, and when the slaves 
neighbourhood would make a desperate attempt to rescue the popular friar, that||had left for a couple of hours the spade in the ground, and the hoe in the fur- 
village was completely garrisoned with troops. ||row, to seek a shelter within doors bon the heat, Mr. Rivers and Mr. Savidge 

At this critical juncture Murat appeared in Naples. The disastrous retreat might have been seen sitting in a large room of their habitation, every aperture 
from Moscow, and a quarrel with Napoleon, had driven him back to his king- of which was thrown wide open, engaged in earnest though not unfriendly con- 
dom quite unexpectedly. Of course his mere presence in Naples at once an- versation. Both were clad as lightly as possible in the ordinary cotton or printed 
nulled the powers of the regency, and before the conspirators could be put to calico garments of the country ; and on the floor, against each one’s chair, lay 
death, his signature was by law necessary to the warrants. The Marquis two immensely broad-brimmed grass hats—the produce of Carthagena or Pa- 
Guicciardi, minister of justice, with a rueful countenance submit ed them to) nama—which had been thrown off when they entered. 
the king for perusal. Murat examined the instruments with attentien, and was) On the table before them stood decanters of the finest wines, a magnum of 
evidently shocked at being required to sign away the lives of so many of his) the famous old Monongahela whisky of the States, and various kinds of that in- 
subjects. ‘ How is it possible,” he inquired, “they could have hoped to suc-| deseribable fruit, the cold delicious melon, which Providence seems to have es- 
ceed in so daring and difficult an enterprise !” | peciaily desigued for the health and pleasure of all such of his creatures whose 

The minister replied that the conspirators were numerous, wealthy, and in-| tate it is to dwell within the terrible influence of a tropical sun. 
fluential—were well supplied with arms—were supported by the enemies of + Well, Savidge,” remarked Mr. Rivers, as he replenished his glass with 
the state from without, and by the lower classes from within. claret ; ‘1 don’t see, after all, what way we can fix it. We are both equal— 

“Can it be,” rejoined the king, ‘* that a few inexperienced rebels, backed) we are both free and independent—we both want to marry the same woman, 
by unmanageable brigands, could ever dream of overturning a government and neither can stand aside, because one has jest as good a title to her as the 
supported by a hundred thousand faithful and well-disciplined soldiers, and other. 4f gals wer'n’t so remaikably scarce as they are jest now in Texas, why 
having in its secure possession ali the military s:rongholds and all the civil and a chance might open up, and sometning of a clearin’ be seen through ; but as 
financial resources of the country! The truth is, Marquis, these unfortunate jt js, we are come to a stand still, and that is all about it—anyhow !” 
men must be insane. No one shall convince me that people in their right sen-, + Suppose we agree to go on as we have done,” observed Savidge, in reply ; 
ses could have engaged in such a wild adventure. [ am convinced they are) «each man make the best sea-way he can, and then leave the question to be 
mad, and shall therefore revise their sentence. J.et them be contined in the decided by the lady herself, when we both pop the question to her together ; 
lunatic asyluin of Aversa, and kept there until they recover their senses!” because, old hoss, you know she must be judge and jury at last.” 

The will of Murat was law. ‘he culprits, instead of being dragged to the, «J had raither bowl her down at nine-pins,” answered Rivers. “ The fact 
scatiold, were transferred to the state mad-house. In a few months the merci-| js, have her I must ” 
ful king affected to believe that their insanity had sufficiently abated to admit) =“ jf you can get her.” 
of their being allowed at large without danger to the public, and they wereove = Right! If I can 


t her ;—well put in. But if not, Savidge, I'll jest tell 


and all liberated. ‘The effect of this clemency was to conver: them from con- you what i shall do. 1 shall sell out here, stalk and stump, and clear off again 

spirators into the most devoted subjects of whom Murat could boast. Amongst! for old Kentucky.” 

them, there were a few miserable exceptions. , | “Nay, nay; don’t do that, man! We shall go to war with Sant’ Anna 
At the final downfall of the French empire in 1815, Murat was driven from) again before you die; and then when we march on Mexico, you can get a 


his kingdom, and, as is well known, made soon after an attempt to regain the Spanish couniess as easily as a doubloon,—come back, take lands adjoming 


throne far more insane than that of Capezzuti and his followers ; though. alas ! 
his offence was not so leniently dealt with as he had treated theirs. He land 


by the oppressed people. 
by the base sentence of a Neapolitan court-martial. What renders this pro- 
ceeding the more revolting is the circumstance, that amongst those who con- 
demned Murat to death, were several of the conspirators whom he had so ge 
nerously pardoned. He was in the first place arrested by a Captain de Con- 


ciliis, was condemned under the presidency of General Nunziante, and by the! 
vote of Prince Canosa, whose father, brothers, and other relations were amongs 4 


the condemned of the 15th January, 1813. 


THE TWO FRONTIERSMEN ; OR, LYNCH LAW. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


Six years have now passed since two young and enterprising citizens of one 
of the Southern: American States, left their homes together, for the purpose vu! 
settling in the then newly declared republic of Texas. Their names, respec- 
tively, were Rivers and Savidge. 


between them up to that time ; and now were they banded together for the pur-' 


pose of carrying out a speculative enterprise, in a new land, of the — 


worldly importance to each. They purchased lands on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Guadaloupe—each paying an equal share of all expenses ; built a log- 
house thereon, cultivated their wild domain, and dwelt together in all respects| 
as brothers. The only agreement made between them was, that if, at any fu-| 
ture period, either should desire to separate from the other, and go elsewhere, 
he should either accept such a reasonable sum for his half of the location as 
might be offered by the remaining party, or give as much himself for his com-. 
panion’s share. } 

The burning suns of three seasons had scarcely travelled over their heads, | 
before a flourishing homestead and a fertile plantation rewarded their industry ; 
and by the contrast they afforded to the wild vast tracts around, seemed to mark 
with a degree of emphasis not to be mistaken, the beautiful triumphs of man 
over nature, and to point with unerring finger to the delights which, in a land of 
liberty, where man toils for himself and not for others, well-directed industry 
and perseverance, aided by a small capital, are capable of placing within the 
reach of those who properly exercise them. 

Assuredly there was one dark feature amidst al] this natural brightness. Sla- 
very was there. ‘Ten coloured people called up the productions of that soil. 
For though slavery is virtually repudiated by the laws of the country, practi- 
cally it is as common as in the native State which our friends had left behind. 
With them, however, slavery was little other than a name. The chains were) 
meta ; the lash a mere pedagogue’s cane, and as seldom used ; the la- 


bour lighter than that which is borne by millions in the very land whose sensi-| 


tive blood turns chill, and whose face grows pale with ire, only at the name of 
slave. The life of these coloured people was one of absolute liberty and inde- 


pendence, when put in opposition to that dreary mass of misery, called life, 


run up together—never had a difficulty before in all our lives, a 


They were born neighbours—they had, 
been friends from childhood—not one solitary disagreement had ever occurred) 


these, and live comfortable neighbours with me and Isabella, after we are mar- 
| ried.” 

on the shores of Calabria with a few companions, in the hope of being joined’ , 
In this he was disappointed ,; was captured, and shot 


| 


_ “TI shall never give her up except on her own refusal,” rejoined Rivers, some- 

wwhat sternly. 

| “Nor J, either!” said the other, ina similartone. And then for a while the 

two friends sat mute, slicing melons and sipping wine, by way of proving to 

feach other that they were not exactly automatons. 

Savidge was the first to renew the discourse. 

“* What fools we both are!” he exclaimed. 

“Do you think so?” carelessly observed Rivers. ’ 

“1 do—I'd swear it. Here we sit, a couple of friends like ne trees 
now at six 

‘or seven and twenty, we are to split about a woman !” é 

| **A woman,” answered Rivers. ‘‘ may be to a man a more important consi- 


_ deration than any other in the world ; more vital to him than the very means of 
THE DICE. 


his existence, so at least / think, and therefore a woman is no trifling source of 
‘difference. For myself, [ would give a thousand dollars that the difficulty were 
avuut anything else but what!” 

“Js it not worse than useless,” continued Savidge, *to stand in one an- 
lother’s way* What shall we come to think of each other! What is it all 
likely to end in?” 

“* That's beyond my calculation,” coolly rejoined Rivers. 
| “ But not beyond mine,” added the other; “I have seen—you have seen— 
many a man before now has seen, blood as good as his own spilled on the ground 
like water, for a difference ninety-nine cents in a dollar less in the begining 
than is this now between us. I do not fear what is at the present time, but 
jwhat may be in the future. Let us stop in time—let the difficulty be settled 
now and for ever. 
| “How?” demanded Rivers. 
“ You and J.” 
| In what manner?” 

“ Will you agree to my proposition '’’ 

“ Name it; but no lead—no knife!” 

“ Rather than that, Rivers, I will at once give up to you Sanhiy-—thoned you 
are the younger of the two—and make a willing sacrifice of my love, such as it 
is, before the God of that everlasting friendship which—may nv bloody finger 
ever divide !” 

“No!” exclaimed Rivers, “ you shall not do it. 
you make it. What I cannot give | shall not accept."’ Ss oe 

“Then my proposition is simply this :—That now, before we quit this table, 
the difference between us shall be finally settled by rue nice. Each having 
pledged his honour previously that, inthe event of his proving the loser, he 
‘shall resign all pretensions to the hand of Isabel for ever, aud so leave the other 
free, uNLEss—imark this—unless she shall herself afterwards positively reject 
‘tum: in which case, upon his own admission of the fact, the other shall be again 
siberated from this ment.”” 

. Very weil ;—done !” answered Rivers. “I'll agree, anyhow you can fix 
it.’ 


The dice-box was placed upon the table. 


, 


Who can settle 


I wont accept the offer, if 


f 
| 
| 
‘ 
we 
+ 
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“Three throws each, double dies, and the highest number is the winner,” ‘he could, as it were, call his own, but was now his own no longer. Still, he 
said Savidge. said nothing concerning the change that had taken place ; he thought and cared 
“ Agreed !” answered his companion ; “ but before we proceed to business, nothing about it. The world was before him yet, and the best the world con- 
jest let us also agree to make a complete work of it. If I lose, I shall clear tained might also now become his own. 
out of this country, as I said before. In that case, this location must be parted; | Months passed by, and he was the accepted lover of the handsome creole, 
my half falls to you. When we have settled about the lady, one throw shall But though his friend Savidge so far strictly observed his pledge of honour, that 
decide the « ynership of the whole estate? Shall it be so!” |,he had never even crossed the river since that decisive day, 1t was no difficult 
“As you please. Yes, decidedly.” imatter for Mr. Rivers to perceive that his heart was iI] at ease, and that disap- 
They drew lots, and the first throw fell to Mr. Savidge. Two sixes came pointment was making him an altered man. He grew morose, jealous, solitary, 
up. He threw again. ‘Two sixes again. and silent. It was evident that he had really cherished the idea formerly ex- 
“ The lady is mine !” he exclaimed triumphantly ; ‘only one more like these, pressed by him—that Miss Lamar might reject the attentions of his friend, and 
and there's a tie at least.” thus leave the field again open to himself—until circumstances daily and more 
Mr. Rivers suddenly turned deathly pale, and had recuurse to half a tumbler strongly proved its complete and most unquestionable fallacy. The truth had 
of pure Monongahela, which he swallowed neat, and followed with a draught fallen upon him like a weight—strarge thoughts flitted across his brain which 
of ice-water. he dared not haroour for an instant, but which came again and again in a thou- 
**Go on!” said he; “I am tired of it already.” sand different guises, though all bearing upon the same remote and undefined 
Savidge threw his last—‘* Two, blank.” _ point npon the mental horizon. For the first time in his life, the question arose 
Rivers smiled grimly, if not bitterly ; but there was hope still visible in his with him, what is this taiked-of honour, after all? Is it a law of man’s own 
intensely and unnaturally piercing eyes. conscience, or a mere arbitrary fiction of the brain, set up by one class of men 
He seized the box with the avidity of a wild beast when pouncing on his the better to impose upon another? At first he shrank from these and similar 
prey, cast his eyes upwards during a few seconds, as though in an agony of considerations, and his own lingering consciousness of right recoiled upon him- 
thought, and then made his cast. “ Five and four!” Again, and two sixes self with double stings. But time and familiarity softened down their fea- 
appeared. tures of greatest horror, and the demon of deception obtained a firm footing in 
“ Twenty-one to twenty-six, and another throw '” | /his soul 
He wiped the perspiration from his temples and face, which now glowed as|_ ‘To see as much of all this as might be seen from outward signs, was also, on 
though they had sweated through three hours’ labour in the sun. He swallowed |the part of young Rivers, to determine promptly to get out of the way of either 
another half glass of whisky, while Savidge sat as silent as a corpse, uncon-| open collision or secret danger. ‘True, he knew his friend; but he knew also 
sciously biting at a melon as though it had beer: a piece of flesh, and with his the half-wild nature of a frontiersman's character ; and, more than either, he 
eyes fixed upon the spot where the dice had fallen, as though they might never was no stranger to the depths of human passion, or to the extremes of virtue 


be withdrawn again. 
The rattle was again heard ;—the unseen fate fell. 
“Six and three—I nave won!’ And as Rivers literally shrieked these’ 
words, he sunk upon his chair, and hurled the dice-box wildly on the table. 


A painful period of silence of some minutes’ duration followed, during which’ 
the two friends sat like statues, neither even so much as throwing a glance. 
upon the other. Jt might seem as though both were inly endeavouring to re- | 
solve the selfsame question—* Are we any the more friends now than we were | 
before? or than we should have been without all this?” 

At length Savidge mechanically rose to recommence the play, and decide | 
the next question—Which of the two should become entire possessor of that || 

ad we not better forego it jest at present?” mildly suggested Rivers. i 

**What! and your own proposition! I suppose you are satisfied now, and 
want toremain where you are. No, no, my friend ; fair play is a jewel, as they | 
say in the Old Country.” i 

As either the good or the evil spirit of chance—I cannot tell which—would | 
have it, Savidge threw five, and Rivers two. | 

* Quits !” exclaimed the former, as his countenance brightened up; ‘‘ you | 
have the lady, and I the land. But, I say, Rivers, what if she should refuse | 
you after all, because you have nothing left! My turn will come again after 
that, according to agreement ; and then, my boy, you know I may succeed with | 
the lady as well as the location, and live to call them both my own !” i 

The natural jealousy of the young lover made him redden deeply on hearing | 
these speculative suggestions, although he replied with a forced assumption of | 


or of vice to which it often leads. Nothing, perhaps, could have convinced 
him more strongly of the immediate necessity of adopting some decisive and 
final step in the matter, than a slight incident which occurred to him one morn- 
ing when he went out alone for a few hours’ shooting on the prairie. As luck 
would have it, he sounded the barrel of his piece with the ramrod before dis- 
charging it, although he had loaded it himself only the night before. It was at 
least trebly charged! No eye saw him then, but that of Him who watches in 
the desert as well as in the crowded city, or the features of as brave a man as 
ever trod the earth might have been seen to quiver and turn pale with momen- 
tary fear and horror. Who had done this? His heart leaped as it almost un- 
consciously gave back the fearful answer—* It is my friend !” 

Nevertheless, he pursued his sport, and returned home as usual, without no- 
ticing the circumstance to any one. 

“Have you killed anything this morning ?” inquired Savidge, as the two sat 
down to breakfast. 

«1 might have done,” replied Rivers, “had I not missed the first shot.” 

‘It will happen so sometimes,”’ ejaculated the other, as though half out of 
breath, and at the same moment turning white as ashes. Rivers marked this, 
but made no further observation. 

That day he spent at the Ferry. On the way thither, he firmly resolved no 
longer to keep Isabella in ignorance (as he had hithe:to done) of the events 
which had Jed to Mr. Savidge’s continued and unusual absence, to his own more 
frequent visits, and of the imperative duty now, ashe believed pressing upon 
bim, to demand her final decision with respect to himself. But when he arrived, 
he found the young lady so light-hearted, so happy, so unsuspicious of any pos- 
sible coming anxiety—such a living joy, as it were, within herself, that he could 


confidence, in which he did not really feel sufficiently warranted. | . 
. J cng 4 ‘not do otherwise than procrastinate from hour to hour, until he verily began to 


** T have too much faith in woman to believe that for a moment possible.” 
“Faith can believe in miracles,” responded Savidge ; ‘ but it often gets! 
pretty considerably deceived.” 
Here the conversation ended. 


feel the possibility of returning without having achieved the most important part 


lof his errand. 


Evening came at length, and the tale was yet untold. The two lovers 


walked out into the garden, and when the flowers and fruits and leaves could 


But it is perhaps time we ascertained who was | , 
apes . . ||be no longer seen, sat down upon the rustic seat beneath the China trees. 


THE LADY 


“Isabel!” said Rivers mournfully, “ I have something serious to say to you 


concer ing whom these events had taken place. ||before we part to-night.” 


Sov:e two or three miles lower down the River Guadaloupe, and upon the. 


“ Do so then, sir,” replied she ; “‘and remember that we are upon solemn 


oppesite side of the river, stood a house of considerable size, formerly the resi- ground.” 


dence of Nicholas Lamar,—a descendant of one of the ancient Spanish fami- | 


Her gentle hand was extended towards the rude tomb of her father, which 


lies who settled in the Mexican territory before that country’s independence of ‘stood like a tangible mass of darkness beside them. 


Old Spain was achieved. But at the time of which this story treats, Lamar | 


“T must very soon quit this country. I am going back to my native place,” 


had been several years dead; and, save in the hearts of his widow and her) continued he. 


daughter Isabella, “ the beautiful creole,’* as she was commonly termed, no- 
thing remained to mark that he had ever been, except a rude tomb of wood 
erected in his own garden, where, according to the custom of the frontier set. 


“Indeed, sir! This must be a new thought, as you have never mentioned 


it before.” 
“Not very, Isabel ; but [ have striven to make and keep you happy until it 


tlers, his body had been buried. Numerous China trees, the mournful boughs) js no longer possible ; the truth must come at last.” 


of which hang down like those of our weeping willows, were planted around 


“ Do not regard me,” answered she, hesitatingly. ‘I have been too happy 


that sacred though unconsecrated spot, and near the head of the tomb stood} |o¢ late, considering that my mother is alone, and my father buried. It is fitting 


a rustic seat composed of crooked roots and branches, upon which the widow 


and daughter of the buried husband and father spent many of the sultry idle) 


that we should be awakened from our dreams sometimes.”’ 
Rivers could easily tell, from the failing voice and the downcast features, that 


hours of noon, though more of those silent holy ones which bid the day’s adieu |by those few words he had called into life the worm of bitterness and sorrow at 
to the departing sun, or accompany in her m:ghtly course of glory that magnifi- |a heart which only, one short hour ago, looked upon the world as a place of 


cent moon whose face in such a climate seldom wears even the slightest veil of 


cloud. 
This solitary spot was commonly known under the name of ‘ The Ferry ;”” 


peace, and linked the days of life into one bright chain of happiness, whose 


termination was only in the adamant of the tomb. 
“I believe,” he continued, “lL have loved you as a man ought to love— 


Lamar having, during: his lifetime, established and maintained there a boat of honestly, openly, and with a sense of hvnour unscathed by the remotest thought 
for the convenience of such travellers as had occasion to cross the river.) |of 
n 


deed, it was during a journey into the western prairies together, that our two) 
friends had called at the Ferry, seen the handsome Spanish creole, and conceived 
an affection for her at the same time. 


Poor Isabel burst into a flood of tears. ; ; 
«That course will be mine to the end—you shall be deceived in nothin 


And here Mr. Rivers brietly related to the young lady how he and his Bice 


From the use of the term “creole,” it must not be supposed that Isabella had disposed—not of her, but of each other—at a game of hazard—how he 
was of mixed blood. The word is truly and properly applied only to the de-' had played away his half of the estate, and left himself comparatively poor— 


scendants of foreigners born in the country. 


and also the grounds of his suspicions that the growing jealousy of Mr. Savidge 


After this first interview, neither Rivers nor Savidge were very unfrequent jwas daily rendering his life more and more unsafe, and the necessity for his 


visitors at the Ferry. Either business or something else—chance, perhaps— {speedy departure inevitable 


He was also about to proceed to put that im- 


led one or the other much more frequently across the Guadaloupe than hereto-||portant question which, if answered, was to decide his fate for ever, when the 
fore ; and, singular enough, those occasions always happened to each when||very audible sound of some living thing amongst the trees close by arrested his 


alone. Madame Lamar early suspected the motive of these visits, although up jspeech. 
customed to the prowling, though seldom dangerous, beasts of the forest and 


to the very day on which the strange scene between the friends above described | 
took place, not a sentence which covld have been construed into an open ex- | 
ssion of attachinent to her daughter had ever been uttered by either. 


ove soon knows its own without a name ; and pretty Isabella felt far wiser in |! d 
tonishment and horror the shot was returned ; and, as Isabel fell forwards with , 


Isabella started momentarily ; but from having been all her life ac- 


prairie, evinced none of that terror which, under similar circumstances, ina 


But!|more civilized country, would have been unavoidable. At the same instant, 


Mr. Rivers drew a pistol, and fired into the bushes bebind them. To his as- 


the matter than her mother. To her it seemed that she heard the his ann, the tevd.of has 


saw the invisible, and that the dreams of the heart are the sternest realities of 
life. 


hours under that roof which he loved far better than the one which yesterday) 


\jclothes. He carried her into the house, and left ber in the care. of her mother 
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ble fury to seek for and punish, with instant death, the cowardly assassin, could) next instant, Savidge himself staggered into a chair, and swooned the moment 
he but be found. jibe satdown, 
The night was clear, the moon shone, the prairies and forest patches were|| Both were carried by the slaves to their respective apartments, and ministered 
alive with the hissing sounds of millions of locusts, the hollow cry of the night-| '0 according to their condition. Mr. Rivers was not dead, though desperately 
jar, the howling of wolves, and the occasional piteous, half-human gioan of the| wounded ; and on rallying again. ordered himself to be conveyed that very 
alligator. Far in the distance, a herd of some thousand or more wild buffaloes, night, at any risk, to the house of Madame Lamar, having taken the precaution, 
were sleeping or grazing under the moonbeams, while, nearer at hand, the cat-, previously, to despatch a slave with the information that an accident had be- 
tle belonging to the ferry location lay half-buried in the luxuriant grass, rumi-| fallen him, and that he would be brought there within the space of an hour or 
nating, as they dozed, in the consciousness of undisturbed tranquillity. No two. 
signs, however, of the presence, amidst that vast expanse, of any other human) With the greatest difficulty his wishes were fulfilled ; and though it was past 
being than himself could be then discerned. midnight when he was carried within those hospitable doors, Isabel learned too 
Mr. Rivers first searched the spot which he had so recently left, but searched) soon that instead of a happy bridegroom she had only to meet a man upon the 
in vain. The man, whoever he was, who had secreted himself there, had evi- confines of the grave. ut now came the trial of woman’s faith.—of that pas- 
dently taken the opportunity of his brief absence to make hisescape. He then, sion which Mr. Savidge had doubted, but the effects of which he was soon 
leapt the rude fence which inclosed the end of the garden, and ran in the di- doomed to feel to the fullest extent. 
rection of the next covert—a small cluinp of live oak, which stood upon a little To attempt, for a moment, to represent our heroine as one of those highly- 
knoll by the river-side. As he entered, a dark object shot across the moonbeains, polished earthly seraphs, the produce of high civilization and refinement, and 
that shone through from the opposite side, and our hero instantly pursued it) ‘he delight of all who indulge in unnatural romance, would be worse than idle. 
with all speed. He lost, and regained sight of it several times until clear of If men are moulded by circumstances, the truism holds equally good of the 
the trees, when he beheld it drop below the bank of the Guadaloupe ere he had other sex too. Between the wild young creature, whose playground is the 
time to fire. boundless prairie, and whose instructress is nature alone, and the astificially 
When he reached the same spot, he beheld a man putting off in a smal] ca-| tutored beauty of the proudest city, we find scarcely more resemblance than 
noe, and exerting himself to the uttermost to get beyond reach of gunshot from) between the native wild flower, which springs spontaneously in the path of one, 
the shore. Rivers called loudly to him to put back. The hollow sounding] and the same flower, when it blooms from artificial culture beside the garden 
steeps repeated the cry, “ Put back—put back!"’ But the canoes-man only) walk of the other. Still Isabella's feelings and emotions were as pure, as fe- 


increased his efforts ; and in another instant, a rifle-ball penetrated the sides of, minine, as beautiful in their development, as those of the courtliest dame that 
his frail vessel of bark. Another, and another followed in rapid succession, ever rustied silk o'er velvet carpet, or led captive in her train the most gallant 
splashing in the water close about him, but without doing any damage. He! of cavaliers. But she was more open-hearted, more bold (if you will have it 


hesitated a moment, and then vigorously pulled again for the pasar shore.| $0) ;—she was such a woman as nature makes in all purity, and whom the petty 
A third bullet came—it hit him in the breast. Rivers saw him fall over the side) @rtifices and idle forms of crowded societies never reach to unmake or mar. 


and sink, while the canoe floated, end or side to the stream, downwards towards 
the Bay of Esperito Santo. 

On his return to the house of Madame Jamar, Mr. Rivers found, to his great) 
joy, that the wound which Isabel had (perhaps accidentally) received, although! 


severe, was not dangerous, the pistol-ball having only cut through the fleshy 


portion of the left arm. When he had related the result of his out-door adven- 


ture— 

“« What a pity it is,” remarked Isabel, “ that a man should have lost his life 
for such as this. But who do you think it was, Mr. Rivers!” 

“It was impossible for me, at that distance, aud in the night-time, to distin-) 

uish one man from another ; but I suppose it was my friend, Mr. Savidge.” 

“ Indeed ; I hope not ; forif it were, we shall have ‘ The Regulators” here, 
and you will be the next, to a certaity.” 

“ T have no fear,” replied he ; ** my own cause is my justification.” 

No wedding was talked upon or dreamed about that aight; and, under all 
the circumstances of the case, both Madame Lainar and her daughter joined in 
soliciting Mr. Rivers to remain under their roof until further information could) 
be obtained. But he determinedly refused their kindness, on the plea that if| 
it did so happen that Mr. Savidge lay at the bottom of the stream, his own pre-| 
sence upon the plantation was indispensable. Accordingly, he recrossed the! 
water, under the guidance of Juan, the boatman, and mounting his horse, with 
the rifle laid across his saddle, rode off at a speed which brought him home 
within a quarter of an hour. 

On entering the house, a thrill of gratification passed over him—the like of 
which he had long since ceased to feel, save when his eyes beheld anew the form 
of Isabel—when he saw Mr. Savidge sitting quietly by the side of a pleasant 
fire of logs, and half enveloped in curling clouds of undisturbed smoke from 


that pipe which the poetical Indian of the wild has long since dedicated to the. 


beautiful Spirit of Peace. 

Next morning, however, Rivers discovered that one of the slaves was miss- 
ing from the establishment. He mentioned the circumstance to Savidge, who 
accounted for it by remarking, with an air of the most perfect indifference, 
that he had sent him out fishing on the previous day, and from the fact of 
his not having returned, he supposed he must have upset his canoe and got 
drowned. 

“ Perhaps he misunderstood you, and went to the wrong Rivers,” was the 
reply. 

‘Gavidge coloured deeply, but said nothing. 

LYNCH LAW. 

Time passed on; matters were finally arranged between Miss Lamar, her 
mother, and Mr. Rivers ; and the very day on which the handsome creole and 
her lover were to set out for the nearest city to be married, was named. Ar- 
rangements had been effected for the young couple to occupy the ferry location ; 
it wanted a master, and Madame looked forwards to but few years between 
then and the time when she should be laid beside her husband. In consequence 
of all this, Mr. Rivers had of course abandoned his original intention of leaving 
the country, and instead, had purchased additional Aone og to the extent of nearly 
a oe acres, adjoining those already owned by the mother of his intended 
bride. 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Savidge let slip no opportunity of giving his 
old friend such offence and provocation, as was calculated to draw him into a 
final and deadly quarrel, but the firmness and better sense of young Rivers for 
awhile averted that calamity ; yet, on the evening preceding the day fixed for 
the wedding, Mr. Savidge went still further than ever before, and in the course 
of some rather angry conversation that ensued between the two, swore solemnly, 
and with a fearful oath, that, do as Rivers might on the morrow, he himself 
would make Isabel his bedfellow before she died. 


Rivers drew a long bowie-knife from his thigh, and, starting instantly on his | 


feet, flung himself at one bound upon his antagonist. The latter was scarcely 
less dexterous in unsheathing his weapon, and a fierce and sanguinary fight en- 
sued, upon that very household hearth where, years ago, they had sat knee to 
knee together, talking over old tales of bygone, innocent boyhood, or planning, 


in friendly chat, the means of mutual advancement. The mingled blood of two! 


former friends soon ran darkly upon the sacred hearthstone of home, while the 
clash and sullen plunge of reeking knives seemed to tell, in an audible voice, 
that the angel of death was there, awaiting the final gasp of one or both. The 
confusion created by this dreadful conflict soon brought the slaves of the house- 
hold upon the spot, but exc!aimations of horror and affright were all in which 
they could indulge, not one even daring for a moment to raise the hand ot 
=“ between two white men, though so evidently bent upon each other's mur- 


At length, Mr. Rivers fell, without making the slightest attempt to rise 
in; animation was fled, at least for the present, if not for ever; and in the 


That such a creature should deeply feel the injury done to the one she loved 
‘best on earth,—the only one indeed whom, in that sense, she ever loved, can 
readily be conceived. ‘That she had, also, spirit and determination to resent 
it, no one will feel surprised. Her feelings were wounded bitterly by these re- 
peated atrocities of Mr. Savidge's ; and bitterly, though justly, did she make 
him suffer for it. 
| Mr. Rivers had scarcely so far recovered as to be considered well out of dan- 
ger, when Isabel proposed to her mother to take a journey of a few days’ dura- 
on, for the double purpose of visiting their neighbours and acquaintance, and 
relieving the anxiety and weariness of her own mind. No material objection 
was raised on the part of that worthy lady ; and accordingly she set out, ac- 
jcompanied by the female slave, whose duty it was to attend her, and Juan, the 
‘Spanish boatman, as at once a guard and guide. Isabel was mounted on a 
beautiful reclaimed wild horse (or mustang) of the desert, fancifully decorated 
with coloured trappings and mountings of gold, while the heavy Spanish bit, 


and the shoe that hung at the saddle, were, according to the prevailing taste of 


ithe Mexicans, of solid silver. Juan adorned himself with all the finery he 
‘could command, added an eagle's feather to his high conical hat, brightened up 
‘his buttons, and with a glittering rifle in one hand, and a whip, the lash of 
which was at least two yards long, in the other, bestrode his mule with ali the 
grace and ease of a Camanche chief, and capered and cracked up and down 
\the prairie around his young mistress with the serious yet boyish glee of a newly 
made knight-errant ; while, to complete the party, Margaret, the slave, eleva- 
‘ted upon the back of a second mule, flaunted in the gaudiest of coloured dres- 
jses, and displayed upon her head a brilliantly auiged scarf, tied up like a tur- 
‘ban, but with the ends streaming from behind some ten or fifieen inches in the 

__ On the afternoon of the third day, Miss Isabel returned home with a consi- 
derable addition to her train of attendants, consisting of five armed and mount- 
ed gentlemen wearing masks. ‘To see them was at once to know their errand, 
|without question or inquirv—they were the embodiment of the law, such as it 
‘is in these parts—they were “ ‘The Regulators!" Isabel had made known her 
jstory at every plantation where she had visited, and aroused these wild minis- 
jters of justice to punish the unlucky Mr. Savidge. They were all either re- 
jspectable planters, or the sons of such, from the surrounding country. No man 
removed his mask during the evening; but drunk, played, and chatted agree- 
lably with the inmates of the Ferry, unrecognised until the time for retiring to 
rest. 

| An hour before daybreak, the five strangers were again stirring. Leavi 
their horses behind, they crossed the ferry, rifle in hand ; and vo the col 
light of morning shewed itself in the eastern sky, had taken possession of one 
Mr Savidge’s stables. 

| A negro boy, whose early duty it was to fetch out the cattle at sunrise, was 
ithe first person who discovered them. He cried out, for the purpose of giving 
jan alarm, the instant he opened the stable-door. The sharp crack of a rifle 
was heard, and a corpse lay upon the threshold where a boy had stood before. 
|After a time, another slave made his appearance, gabbling strange jargon as he 
japproached, condemnatory of the dilatoriness of his predecessor. He like- 
jwise fell in the same manner. A third then came to ascertain what was amiss, 
and, in running back to the house, was, with the same unerring certainty, shot 
down. 

These cries and sounds had, by this time, aroused Mr. Savidge himself; and 

being now nearly recovered from the injuries sustained in his last conflict, he 
descended from his bed-chamber in a loose night-gown, and looked out at the 
door. One of the five, who was upon the watch, instantly advanced towards 
lhim, and pointing his nfle, commanded him, in a loud voice, to stand his ground, 
lif he did not wish to be a dead man. Savidge remained fixed to the spot, and 
trembled as he heard that challenge. He knew his time was come, 
“You know our business, of course,” said the man, as he reached the door- 
jway ; “your friend Rivers has friends yet left, although he has found an enemy 
in you It is useless to resist; there are five of us; and three of your slaves 
lhe dead already. Walk out, and your rifle shall be brought you ; we do rot 
wish to kill an undefended man.” 

Savidge begged that he ‘might be allowed to go back to his chamber, and 
dress himself; but the head regulator would not permit him. 

“No,” replied he, “we have you safe now ; and you might do mischief. 

ou shall have a chance of your life. But walk out at once, | say again, or 
by the living God I'll bring you down where you are !” 

Savidge obeyed the command at once, and soon stood with shivering limbs 
upon the cold wet grass of the prairie. 

The individual who had accosted him thus, then entered the house, took a 
rifle from the wall, loaded it himself, returned to the victim without, called up 
his four masked companions, and then presented Savidge with the piece, as he 
made the following remarks— 
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“You will be allowed sixty yards’ start. You may then run for your life,| 
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Court of Exchequer, a part of the ceiling fell down, and alarmed the judges, 
and make use of your weapon as you please. If you attempt to do so before, |counsel, &c. Mr. Gryffid Price, an honest and excellent but warm We shman, 
tive balls will be put into your body. Now, take sixty strides ; and at the six-| /turned to me, and said in his familiar way, ‘ My dear Jack, what an escape ' 
tieth, we shall fire and follow you.” '|Who could have expected that we should all have been delivered !’ He hated 
Savidge had nothing to do but to obey. He slowly counted sixty, turned,|/a pun, and particularly a bad one ; and I thought nothing could have restrain. 
and discharged his weapon ineffectually, threw it to the ground, snatched up| ed my Welsh friend’s wrath when I said, ‘ My dear Price, you make more than 
the gown that encumbered his feet, and ran forwards with all the speed that /enough ofthis. Ought not you, as an experienced lawyer, to have been aware 
terror could add to a by no means inactive body. Three shots instantly passed/ that sealing (ceiling) and delivery always go together ?’”’ 
him, one only wounding him on the lower part of the right leg, but insuffisiently,| ‘* As Sir John Scott’s reputation increased, the Prince of Wales became cu- 
to offer any impediment to his course. Afar he heard these human hounds be | 


rious to learn the real merits of a lawyer so highly estimated by his party and 
hind him ; and as shot came after shot, in quick succession, he felt that every. 


by the public. ‘I should like to hear your opinion of him,’ said the prince to 
succeeding moment was but a protraction of the act of vying—a painful delay||Lord Thurlow. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Thurlow, ‘ I know him to be a very sound 
of that pursuing death the escape from which was next to impossible. 


lawyer and a very honest man.’ In after-times, when it devolved upon Lord 
Scarcely knowing whither he fled, the victim of Lynch law made off in the! 


Eldon, as the chancellor of George the Third, to take part in proceedings dis- 
direction of a tract of bushy ground that lay between his own house and the’ tasteful to the prince, his royal highness said tauntingly to Lora Thurlow, 
river, as though instinctively seeking that same covert which nature points out!/* What think you now, my lord, of your old friend Scott, whom you puffed 
to the hunted and harassed beast of the field; but the bushes impeded rather |to me as a sound lawyer and an honest man?’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ answered Thur- 
than protected him ; and being thickly intermingled with that beautiful though |low, whose advanced age had abated neither his convenient courtliness nor his 
dangerous plant, the prickly pear, whose leaves are covered with millions of jocular coarseness, ‘ J] think he has lost the little law he once bad, and is be- 
venomous points as sharp and invisible as the stings of bees, his feet were come a very great scoundrel.’ 

wounded beyond human endurance ; and seeing the Guadaloupe not far before | In the next story, the triumph is with Sir John Scott. The Anecdote-book 
him, at a few more last desperate bounds, he leaped headlong from the high relates it thus. After the Duke of Sussex had married Lady Agusta Murray, 
bank of the stream, and, for the space of a minute or two, was buried beneath which marriage was in law void, because the king had not consented to it, the 


the shining waters.’ When his head again appeared upon the surface, the re- 
gulators were standing upon the heights above, anxiously watching for his) 
whereabout. Quick as the momentary sight, five balls were despatched to the’ 
mark ; and with that volley closed the life of a man whom passion had made! 
mad, and dishonour a premeditated murderer. 

The five masked men—at once judges, jurymen, and executioners—returned| 
to the Ferry by the hour of breakfast. When that meal was over, one of the 
disguised party thus addressed Mr. Rivers :— 

‘** Robert Rivers, the sentence of death, passed by his Honour Judge Lynch) 
upon the body of James Savidge, has been duly executed. He died this morn-| 
ing, no doubt full of repentance for his crimes, and deeply sensible of the jus-) 
tice of that verdict of his countrymen, under which he suffered. If his body) 
should chance to be found in the river, give it decent burial ; for, although the| 
law be severe, it decrees, that all animosities shall die upon the edge of the 


whole transaction was examined into before the privy council. The lady’s mo- 
ther was much questioned by Lord Thurlow, with a view of proving that, 
her daughter being much older than the duke, the young man had been taken 
in. She could not, however, recollect what her daughter’s age was. It seemed 
singular that banns should be published, where one of the parties was of royal] 
family, and that the clergyman publishing the banns should not be struck upon 
the reading of the name ; it appeared, however, that in the parish there 
were many of the name (I think Augustus Frederick) by which he was called 
in the publication Then great blame was imputed to the rector for publish- 
ing the banns without inquiry as to the residence of the parties in the parish ; 
80 it was proposed to call upon the clergy of the church, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, to account for the marriage having taken place by banns, without the 
proper residence of the party in the parish, and without their knowing the 
parties. ‘The rector first appeared : he said he had two most respectable cu- 
rates, and he had always most solemnly enjoined them not to marry parties 


| 


grave, and the weeds of hatred shall be plucked up and buried beneath the | 
same sod with him who nurtured them. All his offences are now expiated, and |without having first inquired about their residence. The curates were then ex- 
from this time you will recollect nothing of Mr. Savidge but that he once was amined ; and they said theirs was a most repectable parish-clerk, who wore a 
your friend. || gown, and they had always most solemnly given a like injunction to him. The 
** The court have also consulted respecting the disposal of the property lately! lelerk was then called ; and he declared that no man in the parish had a more 
belonging to him. Under all the circumstances of the case, his honour the excellent careful wife than he had, and that he daily gave her most solemnly a 
judge decrees, that the whole thereof shall be restored to you, without let or like injunction. She then made her appearance, and said that she must some- 
hindrance, charge or cost of any kind; and the same is hereby put into your times be about her own, ard not about parish business; but that she had two 
possession, by a right and title conferred and confirmed to you and your heirs |female servants, as discreet as any in the parish, and she had always given 
for ever, by and from Judge Lynch, whose decision is final aud irrevocable, anc |them a like solemn injunction, when any body brought a paper about publication 
_shall not be called in question by any man or body of men, save at his or their jof banns in her and her husband's absence, to make proper inquiries about the 


most extreme and utter peril 
as now, and defending the rights of our neighbour.”’ 


So help us God in keeping the peace henceforth |parties’ residence. All this put Lord Thurlow out of humour ; and he then said 


||to me, angrily, ‘ Sir, why have you not prosecuted, under the act of parliament, 


They then swore him, upon a Spanish Bible, never to betray, or raise his all the parties concerned in this abominable marriage t’ To which I answered, 
hand against the Regulators, but to support ahd protect that body so long as'|‘ That it was a very difficult business to prosecute ; that the act, it was under- 
the exigencies of the country required their services, and until legitimate Jaws! /stood, had been drawn by Lord Mansfield, and Mr. Attorney-General Thurlow, 


could be, by legal processes, carried into execution, and justice secured. After! | 
this, each of the party, separately, wished the young couple every happiness 
that life could afford, and mounting their horses, rode off in different directions 


across the prairie. 


Daring the course of the morning, Mr. Rivers ordered the Guadaloupe to be. 
searched for the body of his friend, but as it could never be found, he came to. 


the probable conclusion that it had fallen a prey to the alligators. 


Subsequently, he took full possession of the old location ; and upon his per- 
Besides other friends in- 


vited on the occasion, there were present, at the marriage feast, five gentlemen, | 


fect recovery, the beautiful creole became his bride. 


with their wives and sisters, who appeared to enjoy the festivities with more. 
was proposed by 
one of them, and drunk in a bumper ; but not a single word escaped any tongue 


The toast of ** Honour and Justice 


than ordinary delight. 


on the subject of Lynch Law. 
MORE ANECDOTES OF LORD ELDON. 


There are many law-pleasantries and jests and anecdotes connected with 


this epoch, (1776)—of which the following are examples :— 

“Of John Lee I love to indulge in the remembrance. ‘To me he was most 
kind in my younger days. He was a very powerful cross-examiner of a wit- 
ness. 1 remember a witness remonstrating against the torture of his cross-ex- 
amination. ‘The man, who was clothed in rags, said, * Sir, you treat me very 
harshly ; and | feel it more because we are relations.’ ‘ We relations, fellow !’ 
said Lee ; ‘ how do you make out that?’ 


him), who was your 
ell,’ said Lee, * you! 
1 


son of a woman who was the daughter of a person inenieg 
great grandfather, or great, great, great-grandfather.’ * y 
are right ; he wasso. And then, my good cousin, my good fourth or fift 
cousin, speak a little truth, for the honour of the family—for not one word o 
truth, cousin, bast thou spoken yet.’ 

“© Soon after I became solicitor-general,’ says Lord Eldon in the Anecdote- 
book, ‘his majesty, George IiI., at Weymouth, with the kindness which he 
uniformly manifested to me, said, ‘ Well, I hope your promotion has been bene-| 
ficial to yout’ I asked his majesty if he meant in professional income. He 
said, * Yes, in that and in other respects.’ I told him what was strictly true, 
that in annual receipt 1 thought I must lose about two thousand pounds a year.| 
He seemed surprised, and asked how that could be accounted for. I stated 
to him that the attention of his law-officers was called to matters of internation- 
al law, public law, and the laws of revenue, and other matters, with which not! 
having been previously familiar, they were obliged to devote to them a vast! 
deal of time, and to withdraw it from those other common matters of business, 
which were very profitable ; and I concluded by stating, what was then the 
halt of the solicitors of the public offices, to give the solicitor-general only! 
three guineas with his smajesty’s (the governinent’s) cases, which required more 
time and attention fully to consider, and satisfactorily to answer, than the cases 
of private individuals, with which their attorneys frequently left fees of ten, 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five guineas. ‘ Oh!’ said the king ; ‘ then, for the 
first tine, | comprehend what | never could before uuderstand, why it has been! 
always so difficult to get any opinions from my law-officers ! 


Why,’ said the man, ‘ my mother’ ‘ | my pct 
was such a person, and she was the daughter of such a man, and he was the it to public criticism. He continued, however, his importunities in frequent 


‘and Mr. Solicitor-General Wedderburne, and unluckily they had made all par- 
'|ies present at the marriage guilty of felony ; and as nobody could prove the 
marriage except a person who had been present at it, there could be no prose- 
cution, because nobody present could be compelled to be a witness.” This put 
anend tothe matter.” 

It is not an incurious coincidence that this book should have been published 
in the week when the same royal marriage was again the subject of a legal de- 
cision ! 

“In the troublesome times of sedition, between 1793 and 1797, among the 
various persons who were brought before the secretary of state or the privy 
council to be examined, was a boy about twelve or thirteen years of age, who, 
though so young, had his head full of politics, sedition, reform, and revolution, 
and was very lavish in tne statement of all his opinions ; and, in the course of 
such statement, laid on Mr. Pitt most unsparingly, who was present, though 
| the boy did not know the fact. Mr. Pitt saidto him, ‘ Pray, my boy, did you 
jjever see Mr. Pitt?’ ‘See him! see him!’ said the boy; ‘no, no, | would not 
‘|have these eyes sullied by looking at such a fellow !’ 
|| ‘ When Lord Nelson first appeared at the levee at St. James's after losing 
ihis arm, his majesty, acknowledging his great services, added, ‘ But your coun- 
try hasa claim for a bit more of you.’ 

‘* Jemmy Boswell called upon me at my chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, desiring 
||to know what would be my definition of taste. I told him I must decline in- 


| 


forming him how I should detine it ; because [ knew he would publish what I 


‘said would be my definition of it, and I did not choose to subject my notion of 


\calls, and, in one, complained much that [ would not give him my definition of 
taste, as he had that morning got Henry Dundas's (afterwards Lord Melville), 
/Sir Archibald Macdonald’s, and John Anstruther’s, definitions of taste. ‘ Well, 
ithen,’ I said, ‘ Boswell, we must have an endof this. Taste, according to my 
definition, is the judgment which Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther, and you mani- 
fested, when you determined to quit Scotland and to come into the south. You 
may publish this if you please.’ 

* Taylor, the oculist, dining with the barristers upon the Oxford circuit, hav- 
ing related many wonderful things which he represented himself to have per- 
formed, was asked by Bearcroft, a little out of humour with his self-conceit, 
* Pray, chevalier, as you have told us of a great many things which you have 
done and can do, will you be so good as to try to tell us any thing which you can- 
not do!’ + Nothing so easy,’ replied Taylor; ‘I cannot pay my share of the 
dinner-bill, and that, sir, 1 must beg of you to do.’ 

“* Serjeant Sayer went the circuit for some judge who was indisposed in health. 
He was afterwards imprudent enough to move, as counsel, to have a new trial 
of a cause heard before himself, for a misdirection by the judge. Lord Mans- 
field said, ‘ Brother Sayer, there is an act of parliament which, in such a matter 
as was before you, gave you discretion to act as you thought right.’ * No, my 
lord,’ said the sergeant, ‘I had no discretion." * You may be right, brother,’ 
said Lord Mansfield ; ‘ for] am afraid even an act of parliament could not give 
you discretion.’ 

“Sergeant Davy had a very large brief, with a fee of two guineas only on 
the back of it. His client asked hun if he had read his brief. He pointed with 
his finger to the fee, and said, ‘ As far as that I have read ; and for the life of 


A pleasantry of the solieitor- general himself, arising out of one of the go- 
vernment-cases, is thus related in his Anecdote-book : ‘ Attending a cause in th 


e I can read no further.’” 
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THE LATE “TIGER STORY.” hence Marshal Clauzel so confidently said—* L Europe entiere s’intéresse au 
Many versions of a: Tiger Story"? having appeared in the public papers | succés de notre établissement sur cette céte si long-tems a " But 

these expectations have been grievously disappointed ; except newly naming 

peppy the streets and other localities of Algiers, furbishing up a square, the introduc - 
8 tion of tables d’héte and opera dancers, and the publication of the Moniteur Al- 


himecif : frien, little has yet been di To be sure they advertised the Ferme modéle 
Lucknow, 6:h May, 1844 Sues. y 

Dear : It will surprise you to receive a letter from me in another per- bet ‘thas was - 

ealthy, and was soon, says Sir G. Temple, a * ruined square in the midst of 


son's hand-writing, but 1 must relate to you the cause of 1, which aa a desert.” Indeed the retention of the regency being an expense of twenty 
from an accident that occurred to me last mouth I went ovt, as usual in that ie eine is a heavy burden on the French finances, and its abandon- 
month, on my annual tiger-shooting excursion, with three otber companions, 127 soon caine to be canvassed by the sober-minded in the Chambers: but 
and a string of seventeen or eighteen elephants ; we arrived on our hunting 5) 0 oy. ours of the republican and conquest-making party prevailed. It was 
nd, some 150 miles off, vn the 6tu ult., and commenced our campa 8") asserted as a sine qua non, that Algiers could not be abandoned without France 

We had most excellent information, and our scouts out in a circle of about seeming to throw away a wreath of her laurels: but assuredly there was not 
sixty miles, who from time to time brought us in udings of the whereabouts much glory to be gathered where a great military people, with vast means, had 
and devastations committed by these monsters. We hid great success, and |. 61 "down a horde of barbarians. Paris, however, was divided into two very 
some severe conflicts with our foes, with every prospect of bagging th rty unequal classes ; the few who were worth listening to strongly advised the re- 


tigers within the month. ‘linguishment of so onerous a prize, while the many-headed took a contrar 
On the morning of the 14th we had killed ten, and had returned to camp eats . ara Paes y y 
with the intention of going out early i the morning, afier three which we bad ~~ Meantime the occupation continued to be a source of cost and embarrass- 


recived About tre w te aernoon some men, advantage. The nates ofthe 
— new possession, it was found, were not reducible to me ; and European 
colonists could not be induced to settle among them. At least the French, who 
a , ’ | understand the sword better than the olive-branch, and parade more than utili- 
ty, could make nothing of it. Nominally masters of the regency of Algiers, 
paces to the left his place ; we had not ien paces they thoes portions by Ma 

ones they much better off at the present moment. e neighbouring Moors an 
when be ting te charged Are gave thm making ech pont 
‘while the French sacked and burnt their towns and villages in retaliation. 
ly One of the most active and powerful chiefs arrayed against them is the cele- 
BY _breted Abd-al-Kadir, Emir of Mascara, a province lying along the foot of the 
side. Ph lesser Atlas range of mountains. Instead of the obvious necessity of dealing 
‘aye ’ - | with money, goods, credit, markets, and colonists, the conquerors assumed a 
> European state. In this spirit, irritated at the goadings whic -al-Kadir 
some three or four yards’ inficted on them, the French boasted that they would destroy his army, and 
send him to Paris ina cage. They have not, however, yet caught him; and 

’ s. 

vants to get off and reader me assistance. was carried into camp, when it fee luded with 

was discovered that [ had received nineteen open wounds and three severe, , 1% (90%: Dota sides appearing to desire repose, a treaty was concluded wi 
contusions from blows of the tiger's paw, with a slight scratch on the head, “bd-al-Kadu, by which his authority over certain tribes, intervening between 
from her having quitted hold of my ‘eens. gnek pained my cap in her mouth,| his territories and the French settlement, was recognized and confirmed. But 
which being made of strong felt, ouly permitted one of her tee-h to greze ny, ‘he French commander shortly afterwards, upon grounds of which there is only 
head. No medical assistauce could be rendered me in camp, so I was hurried * one-sided colouring, forbade him to interfere with these tribes, and called 
off some fifty miles in the night to where some 3000 troops of the King ot, YP? him to make himself tributary to France. The African prince, complain. 
Oude’s were cantoned, in the hopes of obtainiug professional assistance. On '8 loudly of this breach of faith, reyected the terms with disdain, and impri- 
arrival, only a black Deas tk td elie im troops, who, however, from soned a chief who had sought protection under the invaders. The French 
sickness and ignorance, could afford litle or no assistance. The largest) ‘T’°PS under General Trezel, at Oran, forthwith marched towards Mascara, and 
wound, where the bone was laid bare, was sewed up by an officer of my own 2" “he 26th of June, 1835, forced the defile of Muley Ismael ; but it was so 
corps. the pei to Obstinately defended, the loss was so considerable, and the general appearances 
put me out of my sufferings as speedily as possible by bieeding me, already} *° threatening, that, after a delay of a couple of days in inactivity, It was re- 
insensible from loss of blood, aud appiyimg leeches innumerable in the neigh | the The 
borhood of the lerge wound, which caused a fur her extension of inflamma.ion | euiguates, commenced, and AbG-al-Kadi advanced. 
I now had some brandy and laudanum poured down my throat, and was again °U¢ spirited attacks of the Arabs threw the French into the utmost disorder, 
placed in my palanquin, when we set off for cur own frontier station of Seeta-| 27d Trezel ei. compelled to precipitate his retreat, with the loss of his wag- 
pore, some fifty or sixty miles off, where 1 arrived in the middle of the night baggage 
the. bende of Gung, of out 4th of July, and the Arabs advanced into the neighbourhood of Algiers, ha- 
My wounds were here properly probed and dressed ; but from the jolting 1) ™*S!™8 the enemy by repeated skirmishes, but caretully avoiding a general en- 

| gagement. 


had received, and the prevalence of ap easterly wind, they discharged fear- 
fully. Here I remained till the 29th, receiving every assistance. Fortunately) When tidings of this most unpalatable disaster reached Paris, the rage 


the two blows in the back, which had put on the appeasance of abscesses, sub- 4g4inst the Emir was vehement, and nothing but his destruction was to satisly 
sided, and on the 29th | was able to proceed to Lucknow. Here I am now,| the wounded honour of the nation. ‘There were already upwards of 30,000 


doing as weil as possible, four of the wounds having healed entirely, and the| tfoops at Algiers; but a new expedition of 10,000 men was immediately or- 
remaining fifteen progressing very favorably. Being all poisoned wounds,} dered to reinforce Marshal Clauzel, and the Duke of Orleans himself, the heir- 
very speedy recovery could not be expected. I have lost the use of my right @pparent to the crown, accompanied it to retrieve the military renown of the 


arm and nngers at present ; but the doctor feels assured that eventually { shall French name. By the end of November the Marshal, accompanied by the 
Prince Royal, marched against Mascara at the head of 15,000 choice troops, 


be as well as ever. | suppose such a miraculous escape and spring are un- | 
‘and 26 pieces of artillery. ‘the Emir, too weak and too wary to meet so for- 


precedented in the annals of tiger shooting. i] , t 
London Court Journal. Yours very sincerely, J. S. Hopeson. | midable a force in the field, took up a strong position on the banks of the river 

‘ r Sigg. Here the French attacked him, and a severe contest ensued ; but the 

' Arabs were unable to resist the wel!-served and murderous artillery of their 

FRANCE AND MOROCCO. -kilful opponents, and were jorced to abandon their camp. Abd-al-Kadir 


{From the United Service Magazine.) | awaited another attack between the Sigg and his capital, and being again dis- 
It is now some thirteen or fourteen years since Marshal Bourmont, with an comfited, retired into the fastnesses of the Atlas, expecting a turn of the tide. 
admirably appointed army of 42,000 men, escorted by a well-manned fleet of Meantime the triumphant French army entered Mascara without resistauce on 
11 sail of the line, 24 frigates, 15 corvettes, and 37 other vessels of war, under the 6th of December, razed the city to the ground to chastise the Emir, and 
Admiral Duperre, besides 8 large steamers and a numerous fleet of transports,| immediately returned to the coast. Hardly had they started, however, ere it 
made a successful descent upon Algiers, overturned its regency, sacked the was found that the destruction of a Moorish town does not drain the resources 
treasures of the Kasibba, and established a permanent settlement on the coast of a persevering Nomade chief, for Abd-al-Kadir hang upon their flanks during 
vf Africa. To be sure there was, es we suspected and predicted, no little of the whole march, and took possession of the important town of Tlemezen on 
the Gallic practice of Jooking one way and pulling another, and the said occu- ‘their re-entering Oran. As this was liable to jeopardise the western stations 
pation was in the face of repeated official professions, that the expedition was of the French, Marshal Clauzel was obliged to break from his winter canton- 
not undertaken with any view whatever to territorial aggrandizement, and al] ments, and take the field to dislodge the Arabs : but the Emir, with bis usual 
that. After great coquetting upon this subject with our Government, they af. prudence, evacuated the town, and withdrawing a few leagues into the interior, 
fected to take it very hard that their promises as to their ultimate views should’ irom thence watched the further movements of his opponents. Several skir- 
not be literally received, and they even hinted that we seemed to desire them! mishes took place, in which the impetuosity of the Emir’s cavalry could only 
to desist from redressing their own wrongs. To this our Minister pointedly re- be deprived of advantage by the excellence of the French artillery. But no 
plied—* The French Government appear to mistake the motives which have decisive blow could be aimed at the barbarians, nor was it Abd-al-Kadir's 
induced us to ask for explanations more precise and explicit than those which intention to allow it to be aumed. Clauzel therefore returned to Oran, where 
we have hitherto received respecting the expedition to Algiers. They appear, he arrived on the 12th of February, 1836, having been closely followed and 
also, to have formed an erroneous estimate of the real situation of this coun-) sorely galled during the first four days’ march, by a large body of Arabs, whose 
try, and to have regarded as evidence of ill-will, of suspicion, and distrust, a impetuous attacks were only to be checked by the dreaded bouches a feu. 
conduct which has been dictated by a plain sense of duty. His Majesty's Go-, in a very short time, the indefatigable Abd-al-Kadir placed nimsel! between 
vernment are so far from entertaining these hostile feelings, that they have al- Oran ard Tlemezen, by which the communication between those posts was in- 
ways been desirous of seeing the most ample reparation exacted from the state terrupted. A new expedition was therefore absolutely necessary in order to 
of Algiers.”’ drive hin back. Several severe conflicts tuok place, and acco:ding vo the 
But, as any properly-garnished head could have foreseen, all the French pro-' French, always to their own advantage; but as the Emir published nv bulle- 
testations se with the fall of Algiers, and moorings for a full-due were tins, the statements are unilateral. A clear inference, however, may be drawn, 
laid down. This rich guerdon, however, was willingly awarded them by those that the victories were not very advantageous, since they neither secured the 
well-meaning people who look rather to the end than the means, because there! territory, nor placed the Emur in the promised cage. ‘Towards the close of 
was a romantic hope, that the presence of highly-civilized conquerors must in-| this year, the French resolved to reduce the eastern province of Algeria to or- 
evitably advance the claims of humanity throughout those benighted regions : der by attacking their other dreaded enemy, Achmet Bey, in his strong-hold of 
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Constantina. The conseq 
the province of this sketch, as our object is rather to show the guid pro quo on 
the Morocco frontier; but we may remark, en passant, that the calamities of 
the return, as detailed to us by Captain George Mansel, of the Royal Navy, 
who accompanied the French in the arduous character of soldat volontaire, 
were mournfully severe. Having at last waded through a horrid country, his 
army, reduced by slaughter and starvation to a skeleton, and most of his artil- 
lery, ammunition, and baggage lost, the gallant Marshal commenced his dis- 

tch. The expedition against Constantine has not had compLeTE success,” 

aving that fated city to the calamitous outrages it experienced in the follow- 
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uent expedition, and disastrous retreat, are not within| spectators on such an occasion. Relying on the duration of peace, our naval 
reductions have been made accordingly ; yet this unexpected armament is an 
incident of that grave nature, that we presume the ~ seegedhoreaen squadron 
will be forthwith reinforced. But let us see what kind of quarry France wishes 
‘to pounce upon. 
| ‘The empire of Morocco, vernacularly designated Mogh'rib-al-akza, the far- 
ithest west, isa remnant of the great African monarchies formed by the Sara- 
cens in Mauritania ; and it was under the dynasty of the Edrisites, whose ca- 
‘pital was Fez. It was dubbed empire from being formed by the union of se- 
veral small kingdoms, or rather large provinces, perpetuatly at variance among 
ng campaign, we must return to the western provinces. themselves, till at length they were subdued and united under one sovereign by 
n the summer of 1837, General Bugeaud had a personal conference with||the Scherifs. At first it was recognized to consist of the kirydoms of Fez, 
Abd-al-Kadir at the outposts of the Arab army ; and, in consequence, the Morocco, Suez, Tafilet, Tarudant, Mesquinez, Sugulmessa, and Tremezen ; 
treaty of Tafna was negotiated, and officially promulgated onthe 18th of July. but they have all latterly merged into those of Morocco and Fez. Anarchy 
By its principal provisions, the Emir recognised the sovereignty of the French and intestine discords have reduced their boundaries ; but the empire is stil] 
over the stipulated portions of the space since called Algeria, while the Emir possessed of a surface at least equal to that of Spain: and the present ruler is 
was to retain the sovereignty of those portions of Oran, Tittery, and the re-|/of a family which has, despite of numerous revolutions, maintained itself in 
gency of Algiers, not included within the French territory. One of the chief) |the musnud for about three hundred years. 
ints of this treaty of peace, was the establishment of commercial intercourse/|} The empire of Morocco is on the extreme west of North Africa, bounded on 
tween the colonists aud original inhabitants of the French conquest, and the} that side by the Atlantic Ocean; on the east by the river Mubria, which parts 
Moors and Arabs of the vicinity. ‘The practical operation of this soon gave! |it from Algiers ; on the north by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the south by 
several ‘ very pretty occasions,’’ as Sir Lucius would have said, to quarrel, in||the river Sus, beyond which is the Sahara, or Great Desert. This extensive 
the various infringements upon each other’s lines. The French accused the) space is finely diversified with hills and valleys, a great part of which has never 
Emir of tyranny, treachery, perfidy, and all uncharitableness; while Abd-al-| yet been visited by Europeans; and there are various rivers flowing from the 
Kadir had a good deal to say in recrimination. igreat Atlas range of mountains, which traverses the empire in its greatest 
On the 18th of November, 1839, the latter announced to Marshal Vallée, | length, at some distance from its southern and easterm boundary, and attains 
who then commanded the French army in Africa, that the Moslems had deter-||the height of nearly 12,000 feet. ‘These rivers disembogue into the Mediter- 
mined to wage war against the infidels, and that no alternative was left him,| ranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, the large ones forming bar harbours, which, 
but to obey the laws of his religion, and assume the command. Two days af- though now so neglected as to admit of small vessels only entering them, might 
terwards, he crossed the line of demarcation, and devastated the great plain of} readily be converted to good stations for steamers. A ramification of the great 
Mutijah. Clouds of Bedoweens surrounded the French outposts, and half a|/mountain range turns to the north, and is there known as the Lesser Atlas, of 
battalion was cut off and destroyed. The farms and villages of the few colo-) which Mount Abyla, or Ape’s Hill, opposite to Gibraltar may be deemed the 
nists who were tempted to Algeria were set on fire, and the suddenness of the) northern scarp. ‘lhe country generally rises from the sea-shore, which in many 
attack struck the French with dismay. Henceforward a series of actions and! places is rocky and inaccessible, and extends in wide plains ascending like ter- 
skirmishes took place between the troops of Marshal Vallee and tue Emur's||races one above the other, the eastern being always some hundred feet higher 
Arabs, in which various brilliant exploits were performed on both sides, but no- 


‘than that immediately west of it, until at the range of the Lesser Atlas they 
thing decisive. France, however, was again and again called upon for money 


\probably attain an elevation of 4000 feet. 
and reinforcements. 


During these events, it has been seen that the Emir, like another Anteus, 
rises with fresh vigour after each throw which he receives ; and when the| 
French would persuade all the world that he is at the last gasp, there he is at 
his post again in full vigour, and well fitted for another struggle. Sometimes 
they think they have fast hold of him; but, like an eel, he slips through their 
fingers, glides along almost unscotched, and rears his head in another direction, 
It was also perceived that, after reverses, he was wont to seek refuge within the 
dominions of Morocco, whence he always returned with fresh means of aunoy- 
ance to the theatre of the baffled attempts of France at colonization. ‘These 
measures have lately been screwed up toacrisis. Besides the late attack made 
on the division of General Lamoriciére, there have been two or three severe 
skirmishes on the Moroquin frontier, in which, though the Muors generally sus- 
tained repulse and defeat, they were always the assailants. 

All this was sufficiently annoying to the French, who find their present con- 
quest so expensive a bauble; yet they consider it sternly necessary to show 
front to the storm. It is uncertain how far these hostile acts have been author- 
ized or countenanced by the Emperor of Morocco, or how much is due to the) 
turbulence of the fanatical chiefs by whom he is surrounded; who naturally 
have a fellow-feeling for those unconquered tribes who regard the presence of 
the French as an insult to their religion, and an infraction of their rights. In- 
deed, though ungraduated in civil law, they all consider the infidels as occu- 
pants de facto, and not de jure. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances, since France will not swallow the 
pill, and abandon Algeria, perhaps her best policy would be to increase her gar- 
risons, and establish warlike colonists along the frontiers which have been ac- 
knowledged to be hers. Such a step would enable them to be efficiently on the 
defensive, and as to Moroquin incursion, why they should in a measure “ grin 
and bear it” for a while, until repeated repulses damp the ardour of the con- 
federates. A war with Morocco may prove glorious; but it will inevitably be 
ruinously expensive in its nature, and may, perchance, end tn catching a ‘Tartar. 
The French have now, wear and tear included, to maintain 100,000 inen in Al- 
geria, and cannot compass the making of war upon such a state as Morocco, 
without a certain prospect of requiring at least as many more. Instead of re- 
gular campaigns and splendid battle-fields, their disciplined troops must move 
in heavy harness against wild and bigoted hordes of determined enemies, who 
will inflict upon them that desultory warfare so inimical to European tactics, 
so expensive to life and treasure, and so fruitless to the invader even in vic- 
tory. Above all, be i: remembered, that even if the French succeed in ravag- 
ing Morocco, their active enemy has the interminable wastes of the Great De- 
sert to retreat upon, where to follow him would be madness and destruction. 

Still the die appears to be cast, and preparations are actually made for a Mo-|| 
roquin war. Our Government has received assurances of the moderate and 
even pacific intentions of Louis Philippe ; but while these assurances are being 
retailed to our House of Commons, Prince de Joinville—a pitch-furked Adiniral 
—has been appointed to the command of a squadron of three sail of the line, 
some frigates, and half a dozen large class steamers, for a visit to the shores of 
Morocco. Now even if our experience of French protestations—monarchical, 
republican, imperial, or kingly—were less than it is, we should here have cer- 
tain misgivings as to the ultimate objects of the iallic cabinet. The strange 
circumstances of their occupation of Algiers, under pledges and affirmations 

that their only intent.on was a belligerent attack, gives us some inquietude for 
the balance of maritime power in the Mediterranean, as well as for the ultimate 
integrity of Italy and distracted Spain. As the chosen Admiral’s arrogance 
was displayed in an unpunished outrage on one of our West India packets, and 
his yearnings for war in a notorious pamphlet of which he is one of the authors, 
there is but little indication of the peace being kept by him. The Admiralty, 

therefore, must keep their weather-eye open, and beware of leaving vanity and 

presumption without a check-mate. ‘T’bis precaution we think the more neces- 

sary, since the Barbary fleets having been crippled aud * done up” by our- 

selves, it is evident that there is no suitable maritime opponent in North Africa 

to encounter such a force; and from the disposition hitherto evinced by this 

uthful seaman and pamphieteer, there is reason to apprehend he will twist 

is instructions to their fullest latitude. 

The paramount importance of the shores of Morocco, and the dependence of 
Gibraltar on supplies from thence, as well as the nautical balance of power 
above alluded to, render it impossible for us to remain passive or indifferent 
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v 
\tivated is in the highest degree fertile ; but there are everywhere large tracts 
entirely uncultivated. 
sively reared in most of the plain districts ; and there are raised and collected 
oil, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sesamum, gum, honey, wax, salt, saltpetre, hemp, 


i 
of the people, those wants being most blindly curbed down to mere animal de- 
isires. 
il 
‘corn, the more are the people proportionably poor and wretched. 
janimals are numerous, among the foremost of which must be named their hor- 
am since they have ever been famed for rearing those animals, which, though 
dihood, and peculiar docility. 
produce a wool of eminent staple and softness; and the oxen, cows, asses, 
‘mules, camels, and goats, are esteemed in their several kinds. 
i¢ 
the coasts have many varieties of fish. 
jabound with deer, antelopes, and wild boars ; 
bears, panthers, hyenas, lions, wolves, monkeys, snakes, storks, cranes, and os- 
triches. 
jwith mosquitoes, and all “the light militia of the lower sky.” 
\dreaded of all animated evils is a visit from the locusts 
and anon to the waste of whole provinces. 
‘come from the Great Desert, where their myriads are marshalled, and start on 
their northern incursions in a dense body, devastating as they go, for, after de- 
vouring all other vegetation, they even attack the trees, and strip off their 
jleaves and bark. 
‘eaten by the Moors. 


‘inguirer into Moroguin statistics. 
the population of the whole empire might amount to about seven millions— 
plus or minas—it having undergone a serious diminution in the cuurse of the 
\preceding century. Here is a contradiction to that axiom of political econo- 
‘mists, which declares that man, like all other animals, multiplies in proportion 
to the means of subsistence which are placed within his reach. Morocco 

isesses every requisite for producing the necessaries and conveniences of life in 
abu:.dance, so that before referring to the occasional plagues and locusts’ visits 
to which the decrease has been attributed, we must recollect the state of ignor- 
ance and indolence of the peuple : a scanty population and a deficiency of in- 
dustry are circumstances so intimately connected, that it is not easy to deter- 
mine which is the cause, of which the effect. 
about half consist of Moors and Arabs; one quarter consists of the Berbers, or 
‘Aboriginal inhabitants ; with nearly half a million of Jews, and the remainder 


hatred to each other. 


Morocco is necessarily warin, but not so much as might be expected from its 


geographical situation: the interior is cooled by the mountain winds, and the 
‘margin experiences the alternations of land and sea breezes, while the climate 
‘is at once mild and salubrious. 


The seasons are divided into the dry and the 


vet, the latter generally being from November till Merch. ‘The soil where cul- 


Corn, dhurra, fruits, rice, maize, and pulse are exten- 


safiron, and madder-roots: they have also manufactories of linen, scull-caps, 
morocco leather, barracans, shawls, carpets, soap, and hides. The deelivities 


‘of the mountains are sprinkled with forests, in which the cedar, cork, ilex, ca- 


rubba, walnut, acacia, and olive trees are prominent; and though iron, copper, 
lead, and antimony, as well as gold and silver, have been produced to a certain 
extent, the mineral wealth of these mountains may be said to be as yet un- 
known. It is truly a luxuriant yet indigent country, favored by nature, but neg- 
lected by man. 

With soil and climate so excellent, if cultivated with tolerable skill and in- 


dustry, Morocco would yield in quantities the products of most other parts of 
‘the globe : but this cannot be hoped for in a country groaning under the gall- 


ing yoke of oppression. Still their agriculture, it seems, is equal to the wants 
The great dogma of the politico-economical school, that * cheap corn 
* meets its full refutation in this country ; where the cheaper the 


is a blessing, 
Domestic 


ance of symmetry, fleetness, har- 


nferior in size, have for ages excelled in ele 
ich are considered as indigenous, 


The sheep, 
Poultry, pi- 
eons, partridges, and indeed game of all kinds, are everywhere plentiful ; and 
The woody and uncultivated tracts 
and the southern district with 


As might be expected in such a climate, they are abundantly provided 
But the most 


, which takes place ever 
These creatures are considered to 


In retaliation, they are brought to the markets pickled, and 


Such are the physical features of the nest in which France wishes to deposit 


ian egg. Let us now turn to the moral state of the picture. 


There are many difficulties, and some almost insuperable, in the way of the 
From ail we could gather a few years ago, 


Of the number above stated, 


will be found Negroes, with a very few Christians, and still fewer renegadoes, 
which last are deemed ** pariahs ”’ by all, only intermarrying among each other. 

The Moors and Arabs are here tacked together, on account of the many cog- 
nate points between them ; but it must not be concealed that they have a hearty 
The Moors are the principal inhabitants of the towns, 
where they fill the higher offices of government, and form the military class : 
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hereditary distinctions, however, are unknown among them y } 
all equal ; and they admit no difference of rank except such as is derived from 
official employments, on the resignation of ; 

with the common citizens. They are the only nation of Morocco with which 
the Europeans have had an immediate intercourse ; and many of them are de- 
scended from those who were so impoliticly and cruelly expelled from Spain ; 


an act which commenced the downward march of that country. Their lan-) , 
intermixed with many Amazirk ance of the Moors. Besides money, they possess another advantage in the ex- 


guage is the Moghreb, a dialect of the Arabic, 
(the original tongue) and Spanish words. They are tall, handsome, and of 
every shade of complexion, white, tawny, yellow, and even black, a result of, 
the greatly encouraged marriages with the women of Sudan. In the absence 
of almost every public amusement, the habits of a Moor of condition are very 


sunple ; and his rigid adherence to established usages, makes one day the pic-), 


ture of every other He rises with the sun, and as he sleeps in part of his) 
dress, his toilet costs him little trouble. He offers up his prayer as the loud 
voice of the Muezzin reminds him of monotheism and the prophet’s mission, 
and then breakfasts on a cup of coffee, some sweetmeats, and perhaps the lux-, 
ury of his pipe of el keefe, or hemlock flowers, tobacco being rarely used. He 
then orders his horse, and rides for two or three hours, after which, about noon, 
the hour when nature rings her dinner be!l—he dines on pillau, zummit, an 
other dishes highly seasoned, but the boast of the sabella cibaria is the excel- 
lent and savoury cuscusow. In the afternoon, he frequents the coffee-house, or 
practising the very ancient rite of discalceation*, enters the mosque. Jn the! 
evening he returns home to sup, or rather to take a second dinner, and then 
turns in. The Tripudium Mauritanicum, or morris-dance, no longer suits the! 
gravity of the Moors, if ever it did: but they are brimful of superstition, and 
though magic and augury are denounced by Mahomet—who coolly says that) 
astrologers are liars—they have great faith in them. They believe in the ma | 
lignancy of the evil eye, dread demons and spirits, and have a remarkable re- 
gard for amulets; yet as they recommend the use of the latter to Christians, | 
their supposed efficacy must be independent of religious views. They are bi-| 
goted and fanatic ; and albeit they may startle at the notion of their prophet, 
having put half the moon into his sleeve, they fully believe that the fatal angel 
of the third heaven has a space of 70,000 days’ journey between his eyes. 
From puerilities of this tenor, springs their respect for the marabouts, or dirty, 
saints who infest the towns and prowl among the sepulchres,—like the demo-| 
niacs of the Gospel. These bearings, together with a disposition at once 
vengeful, mean, sensual, and cruel,—an utter disregard for truth—and the) 


invincible duplicity styled in Italian furberia, fully entitle them to the poet's}! 


stigma— 
‘*Omne nefas proni patare pudoris inanes 
Crudeles, violenti, importunique tyranni 
Mendaces, falsi, perversi, pertidiosi, 
Foasdifragi, falsis verbis infuuda loquentes.”’ 

So much for the Moors! The Arabs are the next important branch of the 
Moroquin population, although evidently not an indigenous portion. ‘Their! 
language is a tolerably pure Arabic, and they are supposed to be the descend- 
ants of those who fled from Yemen when the Mahometan tenets were first pro-/ 
mulgated ; following the chiefs whose names they have preserved in Bem Zar-, 
nol, Beni Razin, Beni Yedir, Beni Talid, Beni Bezil, Beni Waleed, and the! 
like. They are widely dispersed over the plain, where they still adhere to their’ 
nomade wanderings aud pastoral avocations; and are at once hardy, active,) 
and intelligent, but with no little share of the furberia so cult:vated by their! 
Moorish brethren. ‘They-live in dusky encampments called douars, each con-) 
sisting of numerous tents, and having large flocks and herds, from which, with 
a slight attention to agriculture, they entirely subsist themselves with food, 
home-made raiment, and surplus for markets , but they are expected to pay the) 
garahm, or property tribute, and are obliged to provide passing troops with 
corn, butter, honey, and meat. ‘These rural tents are shifted from time to time, 
in order to give rest to the land, and obtain fresh pasturage ; and the removal 
of the people, tents, traps, and stock, recalls the patriarchal ages. Each douar 
has a scheik, or chief, who is invested with pretty full authority ; and we have 
often experienced the hospitality of those simple and primitive communities, 
where the birth of a child and the fall of a foal are equally subjects of gratula- 
tion. There is usually a spare tent for the way-farer, and some of the more 
numerous douars have a mosque-tent, in which the éalih, or schoolmaster, in- 
structs the juveniles in passages from the Koran. 

The Berbers, Berebbers, or Brebes, are known as the Amazirghis, who, if 
not the aboriginals, are the most ancient inhabitants of North Africa. As their 
language is a dialect of the wide-spread Amazirk, which is spoken by the Tib- 
boos, ‘Tuariks, and other African people, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
banks of the Nile; they are probably descended from the original and Punic 
races ; but there are antiquaries who declare them to have been the Philistines 
who were driven out of Syria by David, while others contend that they are the 
posterity of certain Sabwans who fied from Arabia Felix. Be that as it may, 
being all but independent, they exercise a very influential share in the destinies 
of Morocco, and have many an Abd-al-Kadir among them. They are divided 
into two great families,—the Ereefins, or the dwellers on the E:eefe mountain- 
range, and the Schelluhs, who occupy the branches of the Greater Atlas ; the 
first being herdsmen and hunters, the latter working principally in agriculture 
and handicraft; while both classes are temperate, agile, warlike, and hardy. 
Armed with a long gun, sword, and dagger, in the use of which they are very 
expert, the Ereefin is an object of alarm to the enemy. The Berbers only in- 
termarry with each other, and are somewhat irregular Mahometans, as they eat 
wild-boar's flesh, and drink wine of their own making. 

The Jews are a mystery, both here and throughout Barbary, being very nu- 
merous and intermixed among all the people whom we have spoken of. ‘Their 
condition is best among the Ereefins, but among the Schelluhs and Moors they 
are exposed to the most ignominious treatment. Some are mechanics, such as 
goldsmiths, gunsmiths, tinmen, masons, and tailors ; while others are employed 
in fixing and receiving the customs, collecting the taxes, coining the money, and 
in all negotiations and intercourse with Europeans. These bankers of the 
realm are very numerous in the sea-ports and commercial towns, but they pos- 
sess neither lands, houses, nor gardens, nor can they enjoy their own property 
in tranquillity. ‘They must wear only black habiliments, and are compelled 
when they pass near mosques, or through streets in which there are sanctuaries, 
to walk barefoot. Cut off from all participation of civil rights, they are born 
to no inheritance but slavery, and their hard-earned bread 1s eaten in sorrow 
and trembling, nor dare they repel the intrusive Moor from their dwelling, or 
return a blow which shall be given them. ‘Their quiescence under the goad- 


slippers and boots are worn very large and loose, consequently there are no 
corns on the Moor's foot. It was by seeing aos marks of European stamp upon the 
“sof Ali Bey, otherwise Badia the Spaniard, in a bath, that suspicion first fell upon 


5 by birth they are| ing insults they receive is an evidence of the prostration of spirit and debase- 
|'ment of mind induced by the degrading punishments which tyranny mercilessly 
which the occupant mixes again imflicts upon them. Yet, under all their oppression, the Jews contrive to have 


substantial advantages over the Moors: better understanding the nature of 
trade, especially that carried on by the incompetent medium of exchange of 
commodities, they are the active agents and brokers in all large bargains, when 
they never fail to profit by their own cunning knavishness and the dense ignor- 


cellent qualities and beauty of their women. 

We cannot dismiss the Jews without a concluding remark. Our intercourse 
with Morocco has been greatly impeded by the very imperfect degree in which 
our Consuls and Agents possessed the language. What expectations can be 
entertained of success in a negotiation conducted through the medium of an il- 
literate and despised Jew Such abject and devoted subjects of the Emperor 
are most unfit depositaries for national secrets, and dare not, on pain of death, 
take the freedom of using to their master many expressions which are essential 
to the conclusior of a treaty. Indeed, so little do some of our Envoys under- 
stand these matters, that while we were about there, one of the tapist squad 
waited on the Bashaw of Tangier in good Downing Street attire,—coat, waist- 


d, coat, and tiglits, black, and all black ; but coneidered there, owing to the colour 
¥ and the close fitting, an odious dress. Then again, he would submit to no ex- 


tortions, as he termed the acknowledged practice of the country ; but aman on 
his country’s duty should have known that the custom of making presents by 
a Consul, and on the ratification of treaties, is rather a part of the local man- 
ners than an exaction. 

The Negroes are the least in number of the people of Morocco, yet consti- 
tute an important branch of its population. They are usually imported as 
slaves, though vn good behaviour frequently obtain their liberty ; and the kind 
liberality with which they are generally treated, ensures the propriety of their 
conduct. From among them is formed the body-guard of the Emperor, a force 
once very formidable, but at present not above 5000 or 6000 strong In the 
golden days of the sanguinary but wary Muley Ishmael, who brought intermar- 
‘rying with them into fashion, the guards are said to have amounted to 100,000 
meu. They are the merciless myrmidons of despotism when called into action ; 
but at other times the Negro is easy and familiar, though affecting a little of 
the imperturbable gravity of the Moors, who have taught him, 

* To eat and drink, and feel it eating, drinking ; 

To smoke and feel it smoke, and think he’s thinking.” 

Such being the people, it remains to state, that their Government 1s abso- 
lutely more arbitrary than the Turkish ; and that their Emperor, or rather Sul- 
tan, isthe most despotic of all despots, uniting in his own hands the various 
ramifications of power, without the shackles of councils, divans, or laws. His 
‘authority extends not only over the lives and property of his subjects, but their 
consciences too, of which, as the representative of Mahomet, he is the spiritual 
guide. He is the framer, judge, interpreter, and, when he pleases, sole execu- 
tor of his own decrees ; and the duties, coins, weights, and measures, are con- 
jsequentl¥ as variable as his opinions. ‘The capricious tyranny of the monarch 
is as inconceivable as the abject passiveness of the subject, who, with arms in 
{his hand and means at command, thinks of nothing but unconditional submis- 
jsion. Thus a bad Government and a worse religion have corrupted the senti- 
ments and enslaved the understandings as well as the persons and consciences 
‘of the people. But the Mvors have no notion of sovereignty without despot- 
ism: and to the inherent quality of this tyranny in repressing improvement, the 
low state of Moroquin knowledge may be ascribed. Education therefore is in 
‘a dreadful lethargy, for as Monsieur St. Olon remarked—‘ The Moors of Mo- 
‘rocco are not much addicted tu reading.’ Yet it is scarcely five centuries ago 
since the intellectual light of those regions beamed into Spain! 

With such motley and contradictory elements, it is difficult to predict the 
consequence of an invasion of Morocco on a competent scale, or what would be 
the nature and amount of its army on a crisis. in the general cases when the 
Emperor wants troops, they are levied by contribution in the provinces for a li- 
mited service, but they receive very little pay or gratuity, and therefore support 
themselves and families by plundering in every way they can. In this manner 
he might raise from 150,000 to 200,000 men of sorts, with barely any distinc- 
tion of uniform, and variously armed, but ali capable of enduring hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue with the utmost patience. Indeed, men imbued with the principle 
‘that though it is necessary to do their duty, yet it is not necessary to live, are 
not readily put down; and opium and predestination, as Prince Eugene ob- 
iserved, will make any man brave. Averse to the sea, though dreaded as ro- 
vers, they never were good sailors, but on land seem ever ready for action ; 
‘and with them a stranger and an enemy are synonymousterms. Their general 
plan of attack is that of riding up till within a couple of hundred yards of the 
‘enemy, when they level muskets, tire, wheel round their horses, and gallop 
away at full speed ; after which, when beyond shot-range, they re-load and re- 
jturn to the charge with loud yells. If the enemy gives way or exhibits signs 
lof fear, they venture to push forwards ; but, if attacked, man to man, with the 
'sabre, we may safely consider their resistance as likely to be very short, since 
ithey are obliged to hold both bridle and gun in one hand, if they use the sword 
with the other. The latter they avoid to the last moment, preferring to rely on 
ithe swiftness of the attack and retreat, and on a dexterous use of the musquet. 
'We are here speaking of the Moors: but the Berber tactics are, after the first 
fire, to rush in pell-mell among the enemy, with bayonets fixed to their long 
iguns, which they manage with impetuosity and bravery, placing their depend- 
ence rather on steel than powder. , 

But should a powerful enemy succeed in occupying the plains of the coun- 
try, with their towns and cities, ic is still very far from completing the conquest 
of Morocco; and even to maintain such occupation, it would require that the 
conquerors should be absolute in the maritime supremacy of the Mediterranean ; 
a point which France can have no hope of ever attaming. Under this military 
cantonment, the fastnesses and elevated table-lands of the extersive Atlas 
range must remain independent sine die; for they teem with an unsubdued 
race, in command of difficult passes untraversed as yet but by themselves, and 
where even the footsteps of the stranger would be instantly traced by their 
keenness and sagacity. Full of fire, strength, and courage, they are suspicious, 
cruel, and implacable ; and not at all remarkable for sparing those who fall into 
their clutches. They already view in Abd-al-Kadir—who is descended from 
one of the most ancient of the Arabian families—the gallant Defender of their 
Faith, and the heroic Chief of the Hoty War; in which light the present con- 
test with the French is universally regarded. A cry against them has broken 
forth throughout North Africa, and given birth to a feeling which will interfere 
with colonization. Fanatically attached to the rights of their soil, their reli- 
gion, and their race, the Amazirghis—whose very name signifies noble and free 
—live m a state of almost independence, under the administration of their 

mzargh, Amzgar, and Amucran, elders and lords who are hereditary, and ever 
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ready tolead. Their scheiks are also active and intelligent in warlike affairs, 
as indeed they are expected to be; ‘* The want of courage in a chief,” saith 
one of their proverbs, ‘is the standard of revolt.” They are at once very 
melined and well calculated for hostilities, as the rulers of Morocco have 
frequently fuund ; for the mutual jealousies of the mountain chiefs, seem 
to be the only causes which preserve to those rulers the shadow of authority 
over the tribes. 

Such is the country, and such are the hordes of Morocco. Her destinies ap- 
pear to be advancing ; but the plot has not yet ———— ripened. Marshal 
Bugeand has broken ground, and finds that the Moroquin Chief has “ received 
no permission from his Emperor to make war ;” so that all seems sinooth 
enough at present. To the question as to the ultimate intentions of France, it 
may be replied, Nous verrons. 


Riiscellaneous Articles. 


PRAYER AND PENANCE BY PROXY. 

Praying by proxy is notat all uncommon in Ireland. ‘Thus, if a person 
any urgent business or recreation on hand, preventive of going to mass and 
performing the proper number of Aves and genuflexions, he or she hires a sub- 
stitute, generally a mendicant, who, for a trifling recompense, goes through, 
with most conscientious punctuality, the vicarious duties of the holy service 
committed to theircharge. The prayer by proxy is considered to be nearly 
as efficacious as that delivered up in propria 
proxy goes a step farther, and shifts the burthen of actual suffering or punish- 
ment from the shoulders of the rich to those of the poor ! The following anec- 
dote, abridged from the Rev. Mr. Otway’s Ascent to Croagh Patrick, will il- 


||terminates in a most formidable hooked point. 


sona. But the penance by |tion of an emetic. 


truction. A piece of pork or suet, fixed on a small hook, and allowed to drag 
by a long line in the wake of the vessel, often proves a temptation too stron 

to be resisted : the greedy bird stoops on his prey, swallows the bait, and then, 
with distended wings, is towed on board, and soon stands tottering on deck 
amidst his exulting captors ; who frequently employ, with similar success, the 
same device to ensnare the smalier pintado, or Cape pigeon. The immense 
power of wing of the albatross enables it to cleave the air with the greatest fa- 
cility and a motion peculiar to itself. Its widely-extended pinions, without any 
percep'ible volition, carry it rapidly past from the extreme verge of the hori- 
zon ; whilst its gliding and graceful movements appear to be extended with 
perfect ease, and to be under the most complete control, whether quietly float- 
ing in the calmest atmostphere, or riding the furious blast of the hurricane. 
Another peculiarity of the albatross is the shape of the bill, which has man 

of the characteristics belonging to a bird of prey. It is six inches in length, 
extending at first in a straight line, and then, suddenly sweeping into a curve, 
With this peculiarity of the 
eagle and falcon, it has the webbed feet, divested of claws, so clearly an attri- 
bute of the aquatic tribe, and which, with its enormous breadth of wing, ap- 
pear to mark it as the exclusive occupant of the cloud and the wave, of the 
raging blast or heaving billow ; for no sooner does it set foot on the vessel's deck, 
than 1t loses all majesty of appearance and grace of motion, staggers awkwardly, 
like a lubberly landsman, into the lee-scuppers, and, similar to the latter under 


‘identical circumstances, seeks relief by the same means that follow the applica- 


Colonel Napier’s Wild Sports. 


MORSE’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


Since the adjournment of Congress, Professor Morse has been engaged in a 


lustrate the pennance by proxy system :—‘* A little puffy, barrel-bodied attor-|/series of experiments which have resulted in simplifying the structure of the 


ney, hired a guide to conduct him up the mountain. 


The little man grunted,|/Te.egraph, and by dispensing with the large battery, at ence expensive and 


groaned, panted, and perspired—* larding the lean mountain,’ as they ascend-||cumbrous, have adapted it both in cost and form, to the convenience and means 


ed. The guide did his best to alleviate his difficulties, and at length they//of individuals and neighbourhoods. 


In the experiments designed to exhibit the 


came to the well, where St. Patrick made his first stop, when proceeding to! |practical utility of the apparatus to Congress, the Professor used eighty cups, 


disenchant the mountain. 
like a tallow candle in a hot tavern! 


Here the little fat tourist was in a pretty plight, |and his original estimate of the number necessary to effect a communication 
Well,’ says the guide to himself, between 


ashington and Baltimore comprehended at least one hundred. But 


* this dacent man is certainly doing penance for some great sin, and the poor) he has now reduced the battery to ten cups, and by this battery the two inde- 
simple sowl doesn’t know that I could put him out of pain ‘or a few shillings ; pendent instruments are operated at the saine time, without the slightest inter- 
it is a wonder all out that some one, even if the priest hadn’t the good nathur,||ference of one with the other. 


would not tell him that there’s many a one about here that would do the dhur- 
rus forhim, So its myself that'll have the innocent fellow out of his trouble 
ina jiffy.’ 
his silk handkerchief his reeking, steaming head and neck. 


The practicability of crossing rivers without subjecting the conductors to 


disturbance from anchors &c.,if laid at the bottom, and without incurring the ex- 
So with that the guide came up to him where he sat wiping with, pense and inconvenience of carrying them on spars above the tops of vessels’ 
‘ Why, then, your) masts, has been completely established by repeated experiments, which prove 


honour, | wonder you'd be after thinking of going up yon mountain, thro’ all ||that no wires need pass through, above or beneath the water, in crossing with 
its stations, when you know that I'll go up for you and do dhurrus with all the||the Telegraph. The water wself is made by Professor Morse’s arrangement 


veins in my heart.’ 


‘ What do you mean 2’ says the attorney,‘ You go up |the efficient conductor of the electrical fluid. We can do no more at present, 


for me !* * Yes, plase your honour, and that I will, and you may sit thefe quiet-||says the Baltimore American, from which we have ascertained the foregoing 
ly until J come back, not one I'll miss—look at my knees when I return, and//facts, than to give a suggestion which we learn was made by the Professor 


see if they’re not battered and bleeding enough to plase yees.’ 


‘Why what,|/himself, that 


ould there be constructed a line of Telegraphic conductors along 


honest man, do you mean? can you see for me—can you admire for me—can |the Connecticut shore of the Long Island Sound, and also along the Long Is- 


your going up enable me to say, when I go home, that I have been at the top 
of Croag Patrick ?” 


land Railroad, every town of the Long Island Shore and also on the Connecti- 


‘ Ah, then,’ says the guide, ‘ is that all that brings you}/cut Shore would be in certain and constant communication with each other, 


to the Reek—myself thought ye were a religious man, and that yees were un- |without the necessity of any other connection but the water of the Sound. 


dher vows or orthers to pertorm stations here, and sure all the world knows that, 
1 could do all that for yees, and chape enough—ay chaper and just as well as 
ever Rob of the Reek did, * rest be to his sowl, and the heavens his bed.” 
Now, considering the state of Ireland—the destitution of the poor—and the 


Journal Commerce. 


CONFUSION OF MIND. 
A particular friend of my own, who is fonder of the study than the drawing 


want of employment—this proxy-prayer, and proxy-penance, seem to be use-|!ro0m, when he enters a sucial circle in which there are faces not thoroughly 


ful items in the prose practice of religion, as givin, 
ever painful, to the idle and starving pauper. Dr. Johnson’s Tour in Ireland. 


BULLS OF GENIUS. 
‘ And forced a man to sing a sang, 
That ne'er could sing a sang ava. LEltrick Shepherd. 
‘The feet of the rabbi slipped from under him, and he rolled down a great 
height. When he recovered, he found that his companion had fallen also, and 
stood by his side.'—Dr. Maginn. 
‘Or rose of sweet Province, 
All flung their odours on the listening sense. 
Derwent Conway. 
‘Morning noon and night the streets of Augsburg were filled with melodious 
piscorp.— Derwent Conway ( Forget-Me-Not: 1829.) 
‘1 feel the fragrance of the thorns, 
Where lovers love to meet.’ 
° Allan Cunningham (Amulet, 1830.) 
‘*Tis the trowel to finish the work when ’tzs done.’—Juvenile Souvenir, 1831. 
Chapter on Tails. 
‘It was a dacent little residence in its own way, and so was Nancy herself, for 
that matter.’— Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry. 
I hear the vain shadows glide.’ Sir E. L. Bulwer. 
* The naked part of the hanger is now covered with thistles of various kinds.’ 
—- White's Natural History of Selborne. 
‘ The earth was rent asunder in several places, one or two islands sunk fo: 
ever, and the inhabitants fled in dismay towards the eastern shores.’—Audubon’s 


an occasional job, how-||familiar to him, is like a wanderer in a foreign scene. 


His strange blunders 
are often exceedingly offensive to the feelings and prejudices of those whom 
he is most desirous to oblige. He fails in exact proportion to his anxiety for 
success. If he were walking in his own garden, or sitting in his own domes- 
tic circle, he could be as self-possessed and commonplace a person as any in 
the world. He might remain for hours in a state of mental ease or inaction, 
and even ‘ whistle for want of thought ;’ but the moment that he enters a new 
scene, and feels a little out of his element, his intellectual faculties commence 
a rapid chaotic dance. It is in vain that he attempts to control or guide a sin- 
gle thought ; the reason has no longer sovereign sway and masterdom. Wheif 
he was preparing to leave England for this country, he called at the India 
House for a ‘shipping order, for himself and family. He foond himself sud- 
denly in a crowd of gay young clerks, in whose presence he was somewhat ab- 
ruptly questioned as to the number and names of his children. He had only 
three of those inestimable treasures ; but there was such an instantaneous an- 
archy in his brain, that he was obliged to confess he could not answer the ques- 
tion. Every one stared at him with astonishment, and set him down for a mad- 
man. He sneaked painfully out of the room, and had scarcely elosed the door, 
when his memory was as clear and precise as ever. I shall venture upon 
another anecdote, equally characteristic. He received some time ago a pair of 
marriage tickets. He was eager to acknowledge the compliment, and pay his 
grateful respects to the young bride ; but bad health, official duties, oblivious- 
ness, and a spirit of procrastination, all combined to occasion the postpone- 
ment of his visit. He called at last, and experienced his usual stultification. 
In the presence of a number of visitors, all of whose eyes were intently fixed 
on him, he observed that he was glad to see so many persons present, as it con- 
vinced him that the huneymoon was over, and that he had not called earlier 
than delicacy and custom permitted. He had forgotten that a whole year had 


American Ornithology. 
* Gloomed o'er the brow the infernal diadem, 


Like a black crag projected o'er a cliff, 
White as the surge, the barrier of the main ; 
And, like a blasted orb once over-bright, 
His eye a ruin burned ; and on his cheek 
Immortal beauty shone.’ 


slipped away since he had received the tickets. There was a general laugh, 
and the lady good-humouredly sent for a fine thriving baby, as a still stronger 
proof that his visit was perfectly well-timed. 1 cannot resist the temptation, 
to add one more ation his occasional perplexities. He was acquainted 
with two brothers, of whom the one was a literary man, and the other a mer- 
chant. ‘The latter died, and a few months after that event my friend met the 
Heraud's Epic Poem—The Judgment of the Flood. ||survivor. He at once confounded the dead man with the living, and in the 
— - |jcourse of conversation embraced an opportunity to express his regret to the 

THE ALBATROSS. supposed merchant at the deplorably bad success of his poor brother’s publish- 

This noble bird, which may be said to constitute the head of the gull family,/|ed poems, adding, in the freedom and plenitude of his confidence, a candid 

is mn body about the size of a common goose; but, to enable it to undertake|/opinion (which could not now, he observed, reach the ears of the person refer- 
the extraordinary flights which often carry it hundreds of leagues from any||red to, or give him a moment's pain) that, in devoting himself to literature, he 
resting-place, except the billows foaming under its rapid course, it is provided) /had sadly mistaken the nature of his own powers. My unhappy friend had 
with wings of immense length and power. With these, which often measure! jhardly let fall the last word of his unconscious jest, when a light flashed across 
as much as twelve feet from tip to tip, it glides in search of prey over boundless||his brain, and he saw his error. The scene that ensued baffles all description. 
tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even while soaring over the waters. Insatiable|/It would be difficult to say which of the two was the most severely vexed—the 
and voracious in appetite, it is always craving, and never satisfied. Not con-//vain and irritable poetaster, or the dreaming blunderer. I could easily multi- 
tent with feeding on the inhabitants of the deep, it preys indiscriminately on||ply instances of my friend’s excessive abstraction and laughable forgetfulness; 
everything which it comes across. The smaller aquatic birds are not free from||but these are enough for my purpose. { will only add, that he hardly ever ad- 
its great voracity, which is not unfrequently the means of its capture and des-|/dresses any person by his right name, and if suddenly called upon to introduce 
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a friend to a strange circle, would be sure to make some extraordinary blunder, 
the absurdity of which would stare him in the face the moment after. He is 
sometimes so vexed by his almost incredible mistakes, that he vows in his de- 
spair he will never again attempt any intercourse with general society, howev- 
er numerous or pressing may be the invitations of his friends. He knows too 
well, he says, that if any subject is especially unpleasing to his hearers, he is 
sure, by some horrible fatality, to bring it prominently forward ; and if he at-| 
tempts a compliment, he is ruined forever. With the strongest ambition to be 
thought both sensible and good-natured, he often acts as if he were either a 


perfect idiot, or one of the most malicious of human beings. 
Richardson’s Literary Leaves, Ca'cutta, 1840. 


Mrs. Nissetr.—The paternal grandfather of the gay and laughter-loving 


heroine of this memoir, was an Irish gentleman, of what is called “ the good | 


‘even seas together, almost as effectively as if the waters of one flowed intothe 
iother. We anticipate that, ere long, we shall have a convention with Egypt 
‘for the conveyance of our regiments from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
and thence to India, thus enabling us to send in about two months, or six weeks 
lon an emergency, a Eurepean force to our empire in the east. Instead of 
jconveying our soldiers round the Qape at an enormous expense, our regiments 
‘could, after a proper seasoning in the Mediterranean, be moved on to India, 
and vice versd, as required, when a railway had been completed, as we trust is 
now determined on. ‘The visit of Sir Henry Hardinge to the pacha. we con- 
iceive will do much good ; and as the beginning of a friendly arrangement, for 
still greater facility and celerity of transit through Egypt, we cannot too high- 
ly estimate the wisdom of the governor-general's laying the basis of the ne- 
| gotiations for that object. Naval and Military Gazette. 


Trotu Srrancer tuanx Fiction.—A poor country girl travelled from Gee 


old stock.” He wae named John Macnamara. Although born in the county (ross, near Manchester, to London, during the troubles in the time of Charles 
of Clare, he spent the greater part of his _ on an estate which _ ed the First. toseek a place as servant. Failing i» this object of her ambition, 
in the island of St. Christopher. inthe West Indies As “ grandsire John | she engaged herself as, what was called, éu-womin to a brewer—that is, she 
was of “the good old stock,’’ it is not to be wondered at, that both in the}! carried out the beer from his brew-house. Pleased with her healthy, handsome 
Indies and ry he face, the brewer raised her to the position of his servant—then to that of his 
very luxurious and prodigal manner, keeping almost open house, and boasting) wife—finally, to that of his widow, with a hand wy. whe aged 
of the Irish hospitality in the days of * auld lang eyne.” He is said to have; Mr. Hyde, » 
large the matters for her; and, as his own money matters happened to be, not only puz- 
is we gen s hospi y = Fourth but in a very hopeless state just then, he proposed to the rich widow, 
owed. e ere (a and married her. Mr. Hyde became Lord Chancellor, and Earl of Clarendon. 
was his frequent guest. At his death, he left a son and daug Th ; : . ‘The only daughter of the marriage became wife of James I], and mother to 
ter who was a celebrated beauty, married Lord Cranstoun e son, Frede-' the Princesses Mary and Anu; and so the poor fub-wromaan ended her life as 
rick Hayes Macnamara, held a commission in the 52d regiment during the) Countess of Clarendon, wife to the Lord Chancellor of England, and mother to 
was Sir lone, and grandmother to two, Queens of England. Our Actresses. 
oore, and was near that sacrificed hero when h yd f 
narrow escape from Corunna, young Macnamara sighed for the domestic com-) Ovrocns.—in ie 
: y ||\by British sailors, at the high price of froin five to seven shillings per Engligh 
forts of an English hearth, and therefore took unto himself a wife, the hand-|| ound. The “Polvere nostrale” of the Sicilians only fetches 1s. Gd. ; yet 
arty such is the superiority of English gunpowder, that every one who has pas- 
sketch side odie "She is! sion for popping at sparrows and other Italian sports (complimented by the ti- 
first cousin to Lord Cranstoun, and the much-res aed baronet Sir Henry Tyr- tle of Le caccia) prefers the dear article. Wheu thev have killed off oll the 
|robins and there is not a twitter in the whole country, they go to the river side 
whitt. The celebrated, or we should rather say notorious Admiral Macnama-) yo oot wudorons A Month’s Tour in Sicily. 
ra—notorious for having shot a Colonel Montgomery, in consequence of a silly | of 
dispute arising out of a fight “ atween twa dogs” (we opine that the two dog-| Joskrit JekYLI, AND His Lavy.—lady Jekyll was one of the 
ies were the more rational of the pugnacious quartetie)—was also a cousin of) Lord Somers, and, thinking she must know more than any other woman, often 
rs. Nisbett. One day, after din- 


Our Actresses. |/puzzled herself and others with over-subtle speculations. 

ner, she said to Mr. Whiston. * A difficulty occurs to me in the Mosaic ac- 

InvenTION or SusPeNsion-Bripces py Tue Cuinesk 1,600 years 4G0.—| count of the creation, which perhaps you can resolve. Since God pleased to 
The most remarkable evidence of the mechanical science and skill of the Chi-' create woinan out of the man, why did he form her out of the rib rather than 
nese at this early period is to be found in their suspended bridges, the invention ‘any other part!” Whiston looked puzzled, and at length answered, * Indeed, 
of which is assigned to the Han dynasty. According to the concurrent testi-\/ ma ame, | don’t know, unless it be that the rib is the most crooked part of the 
mony of all their historical and geographical writers, Shang-leang, the com- jody. ‘The old Master of the Rolls was highly delighted with Lady Jekyll's 


mander-in-chief of the army under Kaou-tsoo, the first of the Hans, undertook) discomfiture, and exclaimed m exstacy to his aged friend, “ There, there, she 
and completed the formation of roads through the mountainous province Of) wouid have it.” ‘I hough fragal of money, Sir Joseph was not sparing for him- 


Shen-se, to the west of the capital. Hitherto, its lofty hills and deep valleys 
had rendered communication difficult and circuitous. 


labourers, he cut passages over the mountains, throwing the removed soil into | preserving his generous eccentricity to the grave. 


jself. On his death, which took place at his seat in Hertfortshire, in 1739, it 


With a body of 100,000 ‘appeared teat he had left his fortune towards paying off the national debt, thus 


The nation, however, so 


the valleys, and where this was not sufficient to raise the road to the required jittje esteemed his bounty, that, when the next of kin petitioned Parliament to 


height he constructed bridges, which rested on pillars or abutments. 


In other! ‘ye allowed to administer, and to divide his estate, oa the plea that this testa- 


places he conceived and accomplished the daring proj:ct of suspending a bridge mentary disposition was the result of dotage, Parliament at once acceded to 


from one mountain to another across a deep chasm. These bridges, which are ithe request. 


called by the Chinese writers very appropriately “flying biidges,” and repre- 
sented to be numerous at the present day, are sometimes so high that they can- 


feet from mountain to mountain over a chasm of 500 feet. Most of these fly-| 


Townshend’s History of the House of Commons. 
Unexamptep Pear ar Cricket.—At a match of cricket, last week, at Box- 


not be traversed without alarm. One still existing in Shen-se stretches 400| ‘#4, between that Club and the Bentley, Mr. John Almond, jun. one of the 


‘Bentley bowlers had the good fortune to put out the whole side of the Boxted 


ing bridges are so wide that four horsemen can ride abreast, and balustrades igeatlemen by his own hand, in the following manner :—namely, by bowling . 
are placed on each side to protect travellers. | down seven wickets, two catches, and stumping one. This feat is, we believe, 


It is by no means improbable (as) 
|\unparalleled in the annals of cricketing. Chelmsford Chronicle. 


M. Pauthier suggests) that, as the missionaries in China made known the fact,!| . Rey 
more than a ceutury and a half ago, that the Chinese had suspension-bridges, Chamber's Journal has increased since the alteratta in its form from some 


and that many of them were of iron, the hint may have been taken from thence jwhat under 60,000, which was the amount latterly printed of the old senes, to 
for similar constructions by European engineers. above 90,000, being an addition of more than one-half. 
Thornton's History of China. |! 


Imperial Parliament. 
foreign Summary. TREATMENT OF LUNATICS. 


ie Commons, July 23. 
A quadrille was not danced—but swam in the river Seine the other day, by), . ’ ghtin 2 House of vey 
a party of gentlemen, in one of the large bathing establishments in Paris.|| Lord ASHLEY, in bringing forward the motion, of which he had given no- 


There was a splendid band of music, and the swimmers acquitted themselves) |"i©® for au address to the Crown, praying her Majesty to take into her coneid- 
with much ability. |'eration the report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord 


‘ 
An application has been made to the committee of privileges in the house of 
lords to restore the dormant title of the earldom of Levenax or Lennox.| 3 . anit _ ey } 
These ae. feat Nepier: af Megat; motion requires explanation upon two points ; first, why I have delayed 


aria. ’*) the matter to the end of the session ; and, secondly, why I have brought it for- 
Woodhead ; and Haldane, of Glenegles. ‘This is one of the most ancient ti-) ward at all. With respect to the first point, it will be a sufficient reply that the 
tles in Scotland. Glasgow Courier. || 


: ‘report of the commissiouers has been unavoidably deferred ; with regard to the 
Tue Lancasuire Beit Rincers.—These performers are proceeding to the! second, I need only say that the act under which the Metropolitan Lunacy 
United States, having engaged a passage in the packet-ship ngland. nee is constituted will expire next session, aud that it is absolutely ne- 
Tue Porice.—Lonpon anp New York.—In my walks through London, ]| cessary that the country shall not be taken by surprise, but shall have time to 
the observed in the leading weighty matters which must then, of necessity, be brought under 
n as they are with vehicles and passengers, and must ascribe much to) I's Consideration. 
the 2 ater police. Wherever you may move, you observe, within a moder- | The Lunatic Asylums ef England are divisible into three classes—houses 
ate distance, a tall, good-looking man, in the prime of life, dressed in a blue! for single patients, public asylams, and private madhouses, into which paupers 


coat and pantaloons, with a belt of black leather—this is the police officer. If ‘and others are received for payment. 


a cabman asks more than his fare, or if you have lost your way, you appeal to 
him, and with promptitude and politeness he puts you right. On one occasion 
a policeman gave me a wrong direction ; before I had walked fifty paces, he 
was by my side to correct the error, and apologise for his mistake. On anoth- 
er occasion, | heard one suggest to a suspicious looking boy, “* My lad, you 
have been here five minutes looking at those goods, it is time you were off.” 
The result of this system is great safety to persons and property among two 
millions of inhabitants. Indeed, New York, which virtually has no police, 
might take a valuable lesson from London, both with respect to the streets, 
sewers, cabimen, and public order. 
Two Months Abroad, by a Railroad Director of Massachusetts. 

Tue Istumus or Svez.-—The arrival of the Governor-General of India in 
Egypt, on his overland route, is an event not to be passed without notice. We 
have read with great interest that Sir Henry Hardinge has had an interview 
with Mahomed Ali, and no doubt made that liberal-minded prince see the mu- 


tual benefits Egypt and England must derive from a close and friendly inter-| finement ! 
course. The day cannot be far distant when the Mediterranean and Red Sea [continuance of the £500 a year. 


shall be united, if not by a canal, by a railway, which may be said to unite 


With respect tu the first class, the commission could obtain no satisfactory 
‘returns. ‘They knew that under the care of the Court of Chancery there are 
'282 patients, but they are precluded by statute from i:terfering or inquiring into 
\the conduct of private establishments of this class. And here let ine observe 
jthat this appears to me to be a peculiariy unfortunate arrangement. The power 
of instituting inquiries of this sort is, I know, most invidious, but it is abso- 
‘lutely necessary that it should be vested in some responsible authority compe- 
tent to discover and check the numerous and horrible abuses to which this sys- 
ltem is liable. No doubt there are exceptions, but generally the House can 
shave but little conception of the abuses perpetrated in these establishments. 
lYou have to consider the character of the power which, under such a system, 
jis given to the relatives and keepers of the insane. You have to reflect what 
\temptations there are to an abuse of the power. Many patients are confined 
‘in this way by a person who received £500 a-year for their keep. Whata 
jtemptation to render the Junatic incurable in order to keep him in perpetual con- 

Why, the returning health of the patient is the signal for the dis- 
So convinced am I of the evils of this sys- 


tem, that Ido not hesitate to declare that, if it pleased Provideuce to afflict 
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any of my dearest relations with aberration of intellect, I would place them in] bla and there ‘were 429 patients belonging to the county out of the asylum, 


any public asylum rather than under the sort of custody I have described. The, 
only species of control which exists over these asylums is this :—if any patient) 
is detained in any one of them for a longer space than twelve months it is y 
duty of the keeper of the asylum to make a return, privately, to the clerk of 
the Lunacy Commission of the name and designation of such patient. In 
many cases no notice whatever is taken of this clause in the act of Parliament. 
In other instances the law is evaded by the removal of the patient to some, 
other house after he has been for twelve months an inmate of any particular 
dwelling. I know all the difficulties and delicacy of the question, but I do feel 
that this is a matter with which Parliament is bound to deal, and that they 
could allow no lengthened period to elapse without coming to a decision whe- 
ther or not this secret and irresponsible power should be permitted to exist.— 
(Cheers. } 

I now come to the next class of these establishments—the county lunatic 
asylums. The management of these county asylums is very unequal Some, 
are admirably managed , others extremely ill-conducted ; but, certainly, what- 
ever their management, they all of them offer this advaitage, that no profit 
whatever is given in them to the superintendents, and that they have no direct 
or indirect interest in the confinement of patients—{Cheers]. With regard to 
these asylums the commissioners have reported :— 

“ Although a few of the existing county asylums are well adapted to their 
purpose, and a very large proportion of them are extremely well conducted, yet 
some are quite unfit for the reception of the insane ; some are placed in ineli- 
gible sites ; some are deficient in the necessary means of providing vut-door 
employment for their paupers ; some are ill contrived and defective in their in- 
ternal construction and accommodation; some are cheerless, and confined in 
their yards and airing grounds.” 

It may appear invidious to specify the last-mentioned asylums, but I think it 
well to mention that Wakefield, Hanwell, Lincoln, Lancaster, and Gloucester 
are excellently conducted institutions. At this moment, however, there are no 
less than twenty-one counties in England and Wales which have no asylums 
at all. No doubt one reason of this is the cost of erection. No doubt the 
construction of a lunatic asylum would be somewhat more expensive than that 
of a union workhouse. 

Another point is that the asylums generally are much too large. ‘ The asy- 
lum for Kent,” says the commissioners, ‘‘ will contain 300 ; for Surrey, 360 ; 
for West Riding, 420; for Lancaster, 600; and for Middlesex, 1,000. From 
the best opinions we have been able to collect, and from the result of our own 
observations and experience, we think it is highly desirable that no asylum for 
curable lunatics should contain more than 250 patients, and that 200 is perhaps 
as large a number as can be managed, with the most benefit to themselves and 
the public, in one establishment.”” This principle has, indeed, been recognised 
in the district asylums, in which only 150 patients are received ; and Dr. Hol- 
land, in his evidence, gave it as his opinion that 100 is as Jarge a number as 
can be managed with convenience. To me it seems that it certainly will be 
better if two or three asylums, of moderate size, are built in different parts of 
each county, instead of erecting one great one, which is infinitely more diffi- 
cult of management. 

The third class of asylums is that in which pauper lunatics and others are re- 
ceived at a vefy lowcharge. The total number of patients in asylums of this 
description was, on the Ist of January last, 4,072. Of these there were in 
metropolitan private houses 973, and in provincial licensed houses 1,426. Upon 
this a very serious question arises, whether or not we ought to license any 
houses at all for the reception of patients? I know that some of the houses | 
refer to are very well conducted, but I cannot but feel that the principle involv- 
ed in licensing is a very dangerous one; and, indeed, whatever may be the 
opinion of the House regarding the confinement of a wealthier order of pa- 
tients in these asylums, there can be no doubt as to the cases of pauper Juna- 
‘ties received at the starvation rate of 6s. or 7s. a head per week, out of which 
sum the keeper of the asylum is to keep the lunatic, to ciothe him, afford him 
house room, apply remedial processes, aad, above all, realize a profit for him- 
self! At one time in this metropolis the competition was so great that some 
proprietors of asylums tried to get persons sent to them at 6s. a week. The 
commissioners stopped this, and the minmemum now, I believe, is 8s. a week. 
But in the — the evil is beyond their control, and the consequences are 
frightful. ‘The commissiouers say in their report :— 

** Many asylums were formerly private houses; the mansion is sometimes 
engrossed by the proprietor and a few private patients, the paupers being con- 
signed to buildings formerly used as offices and outhouses.”’ 

Of the House of Industry, Kingsland, near Shrewsbury, we are told that 
‘jt contained from 80 to 90 insane persons. They were nearly all fastened to 
their beds by chains to the wrists.” in the Union-house, Redruth, in Cornwall, 
it seems that there were “41 insane persons, several violent and requiring re- 
straint.”’ In the workhouse at Bath there were “21 insane persons.” At 
Leicester, ‘*30 insane persons—namely, 11 males and 19 females, of whom 3 
males and 9 females were dangerous.” 

An HON. MEMBER.—Are you speaking of those confined in workhouses ? 

Lord ASHLEY,.—Yes ; however terrible it may seem, these facts are re- 
lated of union workhouses. I am about to read the report of the workhouse’ 
at Birmingham, in which the report says— 

“ There were 71 insane persons ; amongst them an usual proportion of epi- 
leptics, namely, 11 males-and 16 females, Several of these were idiots ; others 
were subject, after their paroxysms of epilepsy, to fits of raving madness or epi-| 
leptic furor, during which they were stated to be excessively violent. Besides 
these, there were several patients who were occasionally under great excite- 
ment and furiously maniacal ; two of the females had strong suicidal propensi- 
ties, and one of them had attempted suicide. There is no class of persons 
more dangerous than are these epileptics, who are subject to attacks of epileptie 
furor or delirium. It is well known that many fearful homicides have been per- 
petrated by persons afflicted with this form of mental disease.” 

For these evils there appeared to be no remedy but the multiplication of coun- 


. . . who if they wait for the rota before they are admitted will probably 
have become incurable, and will be lunatic annuitants upon the county or their 

rishes. Lancaster asylum contains 600 patients, of whom 546 are considered 
incurable, and there are more than 500 pauper lunatics in the county for whom 
it has no accommodation.” 
And again :-— 
“ Surrey asylum, opened in 1841; on the Ist of January, 1844, number in 
asylum 382 are reported incurable ; there are belonging to the county of Sur- 
rey 591 pauper lunatics. Now, this is a most costly system. The superintend- 
ing physician of Hanwell asylum published a table in 1842, to show how long 
each patient had been confined there. It appeared that out of 936 patients in 
the asylum 696 had been there more than two years, and were pronounced in- 
curable. The average duration of confinemnent of these 696 was upwards of 
six years and nine months; and the yearly cost was about £22 4s. for each 
patient. Each patient therefore will have cost no less than £140, and added 
to this it should not be forgotten that many pauper lunatics have families who 
will no longer be thrown on parishes for support if the mental maladies of the 
lunatics can be removed, or even materially ameliorated.” 
All the medical men are of opinion that the pauper lunatics are generally 
sent to asylums too Jate tobe recovered. The report says :— 
“In the asylums of Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, and Northampton, the 
superintendents and visiting physicians expressed their unanimous opinion that 
pauper lunatics are sent there at so late a period of their disease as to impede 
or prevent their ultimate recovery.” 
There are opinions to the same effect from almost every county lunatic asylum. 
Chester, they said, might be taken as a sample. “* Paupers are brought in there 
in a very bad state, in filth and rags, and, from too long delay, in a state where 
there is little or no chance of cure.” 

Now let us observe the benefit of early attendance. At the Retreat at York, 
and at the asylum at Lincoln, Northampton, Lancaster, and Middlesex, and in 
the West Riding, registers are kept of cures effected on patients admitted with- 
in three months of their first attack. At Forston, in the county of Dorset, 
cases admitted in 1842, 37 ; within three months of the first attack, 6. Of 
these six five recovered, and were discharged within four months of their ad- 
mission. The sixth, a female, aged seventy-five, was convalescent at the time 
of the visitation, and, no doubt, by this time is discharged. But let me take 
the case of St. Luke’s. dn 1842 the cures averaged 70 per cent. ; in 1843 
they averaged 65 percent. All cases in this hospital are rejected where dis- 
ease has existed upwards of a year, and where it is complicated with lysis 
and epilepsy. When I heard this statement, | was sostruck with it that I im- 
mediately wrote to Dr. Sutherland, jun,, the visiting physician, to enquire as 
to the facts. In reply I received the following communication :— 

‘« All the cures mentioned in the report, page 81, are permanent. Our rule 
is, that if any patient who has been discharged from the hospital as cured re- 
lapses within three months he is readmitted, not as a fresh but as a relapsed 
case, the period he has been at home is deducted, and he is kept in the hospi- 
tal to the end of his twelve months, or till he is again cured ; but all such re- 
lapsed cases are deducted from the list of cures; however, we very seldom 
have instances of relapses: three or four during the year is the average.”’ 

The notion I wish to combat upon this point of expense is, in my opinion, 
most extravagant and iost erroneous. I firmly believe that if parishes or the 
country were to go to the expense of providing district and separate curative 
establishments for lunatic paupers, though the expense, in the first instance, 
would be great, it would certainly be saved in the course of ten — by the 
number of cures that would be performed. The commissioners have, I con- 
ceive, shown that the present treatment of lunatics, which is founded on a com- 
bined system of eccupation, amusement, surveillance, and the ordinary opera- 
tions of human incentives upon the minds of the patients so treated, had been 
productive of the greatest success, and that cures had been made of a vast 
number of cases that have come under their observation. 

There are two points in relation to the treatment of lunatics that are espe- 
cially worthy of the consideration of the House, namely, the degree of restraint 
to which it is expedient to subject a lunatic, and the admission and liberation 
of the patient after cure. With respect to restraint, that, I must admit, is be- 
yond the interference or control of the Legislature ; but, with respect to the 
admission and cure of patients, I conceive the report to which | have already 
referred sufficiently proves how applicable the powers that already exist, and I 
refer with confidence upon this point to the honoured and respectable names of 
Drs. Tuke, Hitch, Corsellis, Conolly, Vitre, Charlesworth, and others, who are 
the zealous and successful champions of the non-restraint system. 


The other portion of the question relative to the admission of pauper luna- 
tics, namely, as to the capacity of the existing asylums to receive accom- 
modate the numbers that offer, I consider is one which deserves the attention 
of the House, which will probably take into consideration the means of pro- 
viding for the adequate accommodation of pauper lunatics into asylums. e 
rule at present which governs their admissiou into county asylums is the room 
which there is to spare for their accommodation ; but, with respect to the treat- 
ment of pauper lunatics in workhouses, I must state that the only authority ne- 


jcessary to enable the master to remove the pauper into the lunatic ward is his 


own will, backed by the certificate of the parish surgeon. The commissioners 
have calculated the difficulties which exist in the way of providing lunatic asy- 
lums for paupers, and have come to the conclusion that, until these difficulties 
are removed, the unhappy patients must remain inmates of their respective 
workhouses ; but they a likewise suggested that this course should only be 
adopted towards them after a certificate has been issued by the medical offi- 
cers, and that the persons so placed under restraint shall be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the commissioners of Junacy. 

With respect to private asylums, the commissioners have not, during their 
inquiries, discovered any cases wherein restraint or confinement has been re- 
sorted to in the first instance unnecessarily or improperly. Such restraint or 
confinement may have been continued afterwards for an improper length of 


ty asylums, with respect to which, if advice and example are not followed, no 
resource will be left but to appeal to the law to compel their construction | 
am bound to say here, however, that if not erected, and conducted upon better 
principles than hitherto, they will be comparatively of liitle use —_ It is felt that 
our asylums are becoming more and more every year mere hospitals for incura- 
ble lunatics, and that we are only daily adding to the number of those who are 
doomed to pass their lives therein. On the Ist of January there were confined 
in the different asylums and licensed houses 7,344 patients, of whom only 1,458 
were curable. The report says ‘— 

“The county asylum (Hanwell) is nearly filled with incurable lunatics, and 
almost all the recent cases are practically excluded from it. When we visited| 
it in March last there were 984 patients, of whom only 30 were reported cura-! 


time, but in the first instance it was justifiable and necessary. The question as 
to the proper moment for the liberation of a lunatic is one of great importance 
and delicacy. There is one point to which I wish to direct attention with re- 
ference to this portion of the subject, and that is, the fact that nomore frequent 
cause of insanity exists than is found in intoxication ; the number of persons 
who are confined in lunatic asylums, and whose insanity originated in drunken- 
ness, is very great, and would surprise any person who is not aware of the ef- 
fects of this habit. Ina majority of cases a few days’ curative treatment pro- 
duced a cure ; but then the patient relapsing into former habits became again 
insane, and underwent a series of repeated cures and repeated relapses ; in 
many instances such lunatics endangered not only their own lives but those of 
others, and this is one of the most prolific sources of insanity. 
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It has been urged as a reason for not building lonatic asylums iu Wales that 
the pauper lunatics can easily be provided for in English lunatic asylums, and 
in consequence it has not been attempted to institute a curative system in that 
country. This appears to me, and will no doubt appear to every one, to be a 

t cruelty. “ The greatest of all cruelties,” says Dr. L. Williams, in speak- 
ing of this subject, “ wasto send the wretched pauper to a people whose lan- 
guage he could not understand ;” and the result is, that the lunatic—whose 
state of mind, in general, is characterised by suspiciun of all who approach 
him, not being able to understand the language of those around him, or to com- 
municate with them—becomes excited and inflamed, ard passes from the inci- 

jent or curable stage of insanity to confirmed lunacy. There, however, has 
n recently a lunatic asylum erected inthe county of Denbigh—a result 
which is entirely to be ascribed, in my opinion, to the inquiries of the commis- 


There is something that reaches vot merely circum cordia in all that the noble 
lord says. Whatever opinions we may entertain of some of his views—how- 
lever we may regard certain of his crotchets—there is one point in which we all 
concur, namely, that his conduct is worthy of the highest praise for the mo- 
tives by which he is actuated, and for the sentiments by which he is inspired 
—(General cheers). It is more than gratifying to see a man of his high rank, 
‘not descending, but stooping, from his exalted position in order to deal with 
such subjects—not permitting himself to be allured by pleasure or ambition, 
| but impelled by the benevolent purpose of doing good, and by the virtuous 
‘celebrity by which bis labours will be rewarded—(Cheers). It may be truly 
stated that he had added nobility even to the name of Ashley, and that he 
ihas made humanity one of ** Shaftesbury’s Characteristics” —(Much cheering 
ifrom all sides). 


sioners during their progress through the country. {| now approach the consi-- Mr WAKLEY believed the whole subject might be treated in a single sta- 


deration of the criminal lunatics under confinement, of whom the number in 
April, 1842, was 257, distributed in the following manner :—In gaols, 33 ; in 
Bethlem Hospital, 85; and in various asylums, 139. 

With respect to those criminals who are confined in the hospital of Bethlem 
and in the asylums, I will put it to the House whether it is not an improper and 
unnecessary aggravation of their miseries towards the other lunatics to subject 


them to confinement in the same place and under the same regulations as cri- | 


minal lunatics, some of whom have committed the most atroc:ous crimes—such 
as murder’ I assure you it is felt by such lunatics to be a serious hardship 
that they should have to associate with these persons: the regulations also 
which are enforced in these places where criminals are confined are more se- 
vere than elsewhere, and their severity is felt by all the lunatics alike. They 
are likewise debarred from much indulgence which, under other circumstances, 
their melancholy situation would procure for them. I! am sorry to say, with 
reference to the power of supervision, which is exercised by the visiting magis- 


trates, generally, over private lunatic asylums, that this duty is very shameful-|| 


ly neglected. Of this the facts will themselves speak ; for, if the magistrates 
performed their duties with vigilance and perseverance, the abuses which | 
have referred to would not exist, nor would these materials, out of which the 


report of the commissioners already referred to has been principally framed, 


have been available. I have called the attention of the House to the report of 
the commissioners relative to private lunatic asylums, and I will take the op- 
— of pointing out the result which the vigilance of the commissioners, 

as produced in reference to this branch of their duties. I do this as well in 
justice to the proprietor of au asylum in consequence of whom the commission 
itself originated, I mean Mr. Warburton, whose lunatic establishment at Beth- 
nal-green I recollect was, in the year 1826, in so bad a state as to call for an in- 
quiry into its condition, and the treatment experienced by patients there. | re- 
member the disgusting scenes that were exhibited there, and I almost at this 
moment shudder at the recollection of the sights and sounds which struck my 
eyes and ears on first visiting Mr. Warburton’s private asylum at Bethnal- 
green. What is the case at the present moment! ‘There is, to be sure, still 
remaining the original sin which adheres to such establishments—that, namely, 
of a protit being extracted out of the miseries of the inmates; but in every 
other respect the improvements are most remarkable. The proprietor has laid 
out large sums in extending and improving the grounds and buildings of his 
asylum, and whilst, in 1828, there were commonly from 150 to 200 of the pa- 
tients restrained by means of leg-locks and chains, in 1844 there were, out of 


‘tute, founded upon simple and well-recognised principles, and governed by 
common-sense views. He would ask was it right that relatives should have 
the power of confining insane persons in unlicensed houses, without responsi- 
bility and subject to no supervision ! If two insane persons were in a licensed 
asylum, the commissioners might visit it ; but they had not the power to enter 
jany dwelling where one insane person was confined by his relations—perhaps 
\for the sole purpose of profiting by his estate. 

| Lord ELIOT was anxious to assure the hon. member for Dungarvan that the 
jstate of criminal and pauper lunatics in Ireland had not escaped the attention 
jof the Government. We understood his lordship to add, that a bill on the 
|\subject would be introduced in the next session, by which it was intended to 
establish a central asylum for the reception of criminal lunatics. Sufficient 
details had not yet been procured to justify the proposal of a distinct vote of 
a money for the purpose ; but next year it would certainly be proposed— 
(Cheers). 

| Some Irsh members thought a supplementary vote for so humane a purpose 


might be brought forward even at that late period of the session ; but, as the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer stated Government had no data to go on, the sug- 
\gestion was not pressed. 

| Lord ASHLEY then consented to withdraw his motion, expressing the plea- 
\sure with which he heard that the subject would receive practical attention from 
the Government next session. 


CROCKFORD'S CLUB. 
| Who shall deny that there is luck in odd numbers? When Crockford had 
‘a partner, things did not go on so wel/ as might be desired—at least, so far as 
his partner was concerned, for he failed. When Crockford set up for him- 
self, he made a fortune—not to say rapidiv, but at a rate which imagination 
‘stumbles at in the wild attempt to follow it, No. 1 did everything—No. 2 
|worse than nothing. 
| The endaimed at by Crockford was to make money by the spoils of the 
gambling-table. He had a daring genius, and he siruck for great results at 
\once—and achieved them. He was resolved to do greatly, or to fail utterly. 
|Whatifhe did fail? What was failure toa fishmonger? He would be not 
\a whit worse off, or lower down in the social scale than before. 
| A mere gambling-table was unworthy of a man of his towering imagina- 
tion. To accomplish what he desired it was necessary to make a gr 
“coup”. The victims were to be the aristocracy, and it was essential to rain 


582 patients, only five whose violence rendered this species of restriction ne-| 
cessary: and even the confinement of coercion resorted to was of the most! 
moderate description, and in the opinion ofthe visiting officers most necessary. 
I will point to this case as a sample of the salutary influence which is exercised 
by watching the proceedings carried on in these places of confinement, which 
but for such constant vigilance would become dens of iniquity and oppression. | 

I am fearful that the subjects to which J have drawn your attention are very 
dull, and that they do not admit of being treated in a very enticing manner. 
But, if it were only on account of the considerations of expense that are .nvolv- 


‘them in the most exclusive style. He built a club-house—not a common 
grand club-house, but a species of palace, gorgeous as an oriental fable, daz- 
ziing, magical in its profuse costliness—a miracle of gold, silk, velvet, and 
marble. ‘This wasthe bait. Oh! how greedily the fish rushed upon it! 


There were Dukes without pamber, {the Duke amongst the rest !] and Mar- 


\iquesses, and what not. Crockford adroitly ee the thing into their hands. 


|He flattered them—decoyed them—helped to bamboozle them. ‘There was a 
jcominitiee of high-born men, all panting for the mon.ent to come when they 
‘were to be fleeced like sheep. 

Here then was a gambling-house on a magnificent scale, assuming all the 


ed in the question, the subject deserves che attention of the House, and justi-|/attributes and functions, and outward marks, and inward embellishments of 
fies the claim which I have made upon time. I consider that the means of|janaristocraticclub. The idea was in itselfa stroke of genius. One might 
providing a speedy and effectual remedy for the miseries which surround the have thought that all the arts of gatabling had been exhausted long before; 
poor wretched outcasts whose cause I have undertaken is a subject worthy of but here was undoubtedly quite a new thought—a thing that never had strack 
the deepest commiseration and closest examination. The House has it in their! anybody before, and p.obably may never again be realized as long as the 
power to prevent the recurrence of mauy of the evils which now exist; they|/world iasis. There were fine club-houses, to be sure, where great play weat 
may soothe the wretched days of the uphappy lunatic ; they may im many)|jOn nighily ; but they were really and originally ‘‘ bona fide’’ clab-houses, If 


cases restore him to his friends and to society, for 1 hope I have said enough) 
to prove that people ought not to run away with the idea that when a man is 
mad he becomes hopelessly so, and that it is useless to resort to remedial 
measures. On the contrary, the feelings of lunatics are painfully alive to the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, and I have seen persons in this 


unhappy predicament writhing under the hardships, to which they were sub-|| 
jected, whilst, on the other hand, a kind word or soothing gesture would excite 


them totenderness and joy. Indeed, I have often questioned, when reflection 
upon the condition of lunatics, whether the All-merciful Dispenser of G 
upon earth has not given some mental enjoyments to persons in this condition 
which compensate to them for the absence of privations of those pleasures} 
which are enjoyed by those not soafilicted. | hope the House will excuse me 
for having occupied so much time in the details into which I have entered 
but, when it is recollected that I have pleaded the cause of the most afflicted 
portion of the human race, I am convinced I shall not be considered to have 
trespassed too largely upon your patience. The nobie lord concluded, amidst 
general cheering, by moving for an address to the Crown, praying her Majesty 
to take into her consideration the report of the metropolitan commissioners in 
a to the Lord Chancellor, and presented to this House by command of 
er Majesty. 

Sit J. GRAHAM highly complimented the noble lord on the ability and 
good feeling he had displayed in dealing with tie subject, but hoped he would 
ot ewe his motion, as Government was convinced that the subject was ripe 
for discussion, and would bring it forward next session, with the view of pass- 
ing some general measure, which should extend to Ireland. 

Mr. SHEIL would take the opporunity of stating that there were not fewer 
than 300 criminal and pauper lunatics in Ireland, wandering about among the 
peasantry, some as marauders and others merely as maniacs, to the great evil 
of society and to the imminent danger of some public calamity. He was re- 
joiced that the right hon. baronet was disposed to take the matter up, and to 
extend the benevolent provisions of his intended measure to Ireland. 
Lord Ashley the highest credit was due for having brought forward this ques- 
tion :— 

I entirely concur with what has been said so well by the noble lord. It isa 
saying that it does one’s eyes good to see some people, and } may observe that 
is does one’s heart good to hear others ; one of those is the noble lord—( Cheers). 


gentlemen in club-houses thought proper to gamble all night long, that was 
their own affair. But this was a club-house created out of the purse ofa gam- 
‘bler for the sole purpose of gambling, with the speculator himself at its head, 
idirecting all its operations, and even carrying his idextity with it so far as to 
jconfer upon ut hisown name! This was a thing unparalleled; and it suc- 
ceeded 18 proportion to its paralysing audacity of conception. 
Every articulate fraction of the establishment was carried out upon a scheme 
of magnificence worthy of the ambitious desiga. How could 1 be otherwise, 
\with Crockford in the drawing-room and Ude in the kitchen? All the senses 
‘as well as the common senses of the members were entranced. They en- 
poyed all possible kinds of luxuries to overflowing—for 

Sometimes the pleasure is as great, 

Of being cheated as to cheat! 

Crockford stood alone in this awful scene. He commanded the elements 
around him like a magician. He stripped his great men of their read 
money, and then wisely threw up the concern. His ends were po More § 
‘He had amassed aa enormous fortune. He could make no more of his dukes 
jand earls. They had nothing mvre to lose to him. He had nothing more to 
gain fromthem. He threw up the dice and the cluv-house, and stood apart 
io contemplate -he ruin he had accomplished, and to meditate on the wicked- 
ness of the world. 

The club went on, but its vital spirit was fled. It had become a mere iaani- 
mate body. Theexcitement was over. The great fortunes were gone. The 
little ones could not revive the interest. The great field of battle, strewn with 
the dead and dying, was too vast a space for them to engage upon. What 
was to be done ? 

The committee triedto manage the club on their own account. They 
thought there was no great mystery in the management of a club. They 
(found out their mistake, and at lasi—very reluctant!ly—acknow) it. 
‘The result is that Crocktord’s Club is now hastening to dissolution. it may 
‘continue open until Ociober, but, unless some extraordinary and unforeseen 


| interposition of luck happen in the interim, it will thenclose fer ever. 


And such is the history of this Temple of Dice and Cards. Itis like a piece 
\of witcheraft. We see the fabric Bmeg te all its wondrous lustre, and then, 
when it has completely drawn in all its devoted victims, vanishing suddenly 
into darkness, ‘The catastrophe is just—it crowns the whole with a bitter 
but salutary moral, Crockford is gone—his club is going after him. 
Court 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


Works that are hurriedly produced, such as newspapers, are more liable than 
any to contain typographical errors which have escaped the correction of their 


Gri Bs, Jerry Griggs, Benjamin Mott, Samual Newcome, Jaines De Witt Fers, 
‘Luther Darby. 
| Texes.—The election for President of Texas, takes place on the first Mon- 


authors or editors. Thomas Moore, in his Fudges im England, wakes the ac-| day in September.—Burleson and Jones are the candidates. The first is in fa- 


complished Fanny Fudge say— 
"Tis dreadful to think what provoking mistakes 
The vile country press in one’s prosody makes. 
For you know, dear—I may, without vanity, bint— 
Though an ange! should write, still ‘tis devils must print ; 
And you can’t think what havoc these demons sometimes 
Choose to make of one's sense, and, what’s worse, of one’s rhymes. 
But a week or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 
Which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 
Where I talked of the ‘* dew-drops from wero. roses,” 
The nasty things made it from “ fleshy brown noses !”” 
And once when, to please my cross aunt, I had tried 
To commem'rate some saint of her cligue who'd just died, 
Having said he had taken up in heaven his position, 
They made it he'd taken up to heaven his physician.’ 


vor of annexation, the latter against it. Jones is said to be in favor of an al- 
' liance with England, and the establishment of a policy unfavorable to the interr 
‘ests of the United States. 

Deatu or Commopore Dattas.—From a letter addressed tea highly re- 
‘spectable mercantile house in this city, we are informed of the death of Com. 
A. J. Dallas, on the Pacific Station. Commodore Dallas died at Callao on 
the 3d of June, and was buried at Bella Vista, (a small village betweeu Lima 
_and Callao) in the British Cemetery. The Commodore was a brother of the 
Hon George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. 

__ Canapa.—The Montreal Courier of Saturday, says it is rumoured that His 
Excellency the Governor General has at length completed an Administra- 
tion. 

__ Mr. Morris is spoken of as the Receiver General ; Mr. Merritt as Inspector 
General ; Mr. D, B. Papineau as Commissioner of Crown Lands ; Mr. Cha- 
‘bot, Member for Quebec, Mr. Smith and Mr. Meredith, are variously spoken of 


From a file of newspapers, we learn that a silver medal has been given to) as Attorney and Solicitors General. It is stated that Mr. Sherwood will be 
Mr. Clark for stealing geraniums, instead of seedling geraniums ; that a live) /Solicitor General for Canada West. 
surgeon was caught in the Thames, and sold fo the inhabitants at sixpence pert js also stated that the new Ministry, doubtful of the support of the exist- 


pound ; a bishop is stated to have been highly pleased with some church ini- 
quities, instead of antiquities ; a noble lord is prevented from attending to his 
parliamentary duties by a violent scold insvead of a cold ; a grand consort, in- 


ing Parliament, will advise its dissolution ; and that a general election will 
‘soon be ordered. 
The Sherbrooke Gazette says that a meeting was held in Sherbrooke on the 


stead of a concert, will be given every evening ; a factory boy has been shaved to 191), jnct.. at which it was resolved to carry out a long talked of project of es- 


death, for slaved ; the hospital contains many cases of confusions of the limbs, 
instead of contusions ; a lady has been cured by the Cheltenham waders, in- 
stead of waters ; great excitement hes been created by a highway bobbery ; 
and that ants reside in subterranean /averns, instead of caverns. In James |.’s 
reign, an act was passed to prevent the further growth of popery, but the print- 
ers made it an act to prevent the growth of poetry. oss’s translation of Les- 
sing’s Laocoon contains this singular mis-quotation of Pope— 
* Who could take offence, 

When pure description held the place of sauce,’ 
instead of “ the place of sense.’ 

The folio edition of the Holy Bible aud Common Prayer, published by 
Thomas Buck (Cambridge, 1638), contains a material error of the press in the 
substitution of the word ye for we in Acts vi. 3, imputed to the Independents, 
and sometimes to the Presbyterians, but without foundation. In Stawell's 
notes on Virgil’s Georgics, p. 471, occurs this amusingerratum. For ‘ Every 
friend to literature must be anxious to see Murphy’s translation of Vaniere,’ 
read ‘ Every friend to literature must be distressed to see Murphy’s translation, 
&c. There is something beyond a slight difference in these two readings. 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 


Ata late meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Samuda read an) 


interesting paper respecting Atmospheric Railways. It commeuced with the 
eneral principles of the system, describing it as a system of working railways 
in which the moving power is communicated by means of a continuous pipe or 
main laid between the rails, and divided by valves into suitable lengths, for ex- 
haustion ; a partial vacuum is formed in the pipe by air-pumps, worked by ma- 
chinery, at intervals along the line. Along the upper side of the main is a 
continuous aperture, which is covered by a leather valve, guarded above and 
below with iron plates, hinged on one side to the pipe, and falling into a groove 
containing a mixture of wax and tallow on the opposite side, so as to close the 
aperture. A piston is attached at some distance in front of, and beneath the 
leading carriage of the train, and, by means of a packing of leather, fits with- 
in the main pipe, so as to be nearly air-tight. When a vacuum is formed in the 
main in front of the piston, and in the direction in which the train is to travel, 
the air, impinging on the other side of the piston, carries it forward with a ve- 
locity due to its pressure upon the area of the piston, which, being attached to 
the leading carriage, carries the tram forward with it. The valve which cov- 
ers the continuous opening along the main is opened by a frame and wheels 
which precede the carriage, and it is closed and sealed down, as the train pro- 
ceeds, by a heater, which slightly melts the wax and tallow as it passes over it. 
The details of all these parts of the contrivance were then given, and were il- 
lustrated by a series of drawings. ‘The paper then proceeded to notice the 
early attempts at using the pressure of the atmosphere for conveying goods 
and passengers, the proposals of Medherst ie 1810, of Vallance, (of Brighton,) 
and others: it appeared that the first intentions were to have excausted cylin- 
ders of considerable area, within which the carriages should travel; but as it 
naturally was objected that the passengers miglit not approve of this mode of 
conveyance through a continuous tunnel, means were devised for connecting 
the piston within the tube with the carriage travelling upon the rails outside it, 
and, after numerous attempts, Messrs. Cleg and Samuda succeeded in the sys- 
tem described, and which, after being tried for some time imperfectly at Worm- 
wood Scrubs, has been carried out practically on the line from Kingston to 
Dalkey, near Dublin, a distance of 1] miles, up a series of inclines averaging 
one in a hundred and fifteen. Atlas. 
Cunnine anp Discretion.—Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks, 
at nothing which may make them succeed. Discretion has large and extended 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon ; cunning is a 
kind of short sightedness, that discovers the minutes objects which are near at 
hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Discretion, the more it 
is discovered, gives a greater authority to the person who posseses it ; cunning, 
when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of bring- 
ing about even those events which he might have done had he passed only for 
a plain man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in all 
the duties of life : cuwning is a kind of instinct that only looks out after our 
immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is only found in men of strong 
sense and good understandings ; cunning is often to be met with in brutes 
themselves, and in — who are but the fewest removes from them. In 
short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak men 
in the same manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wis- 
dom.—Addison. 


Information has recently reached the Department of State that Her Britan- 
nic Majesty has extended pardon (on the asual condition of good behavior 
while resident there) to the American prisoners now in the British penal celo- 
nies, whose names are embraced in the annexed list :° 

List.—Joseph Stewart, Elizur Stevens, Gideon A. Goodrich, Nelson J. 


‘tablishing a cotton factory at that village. A subscription was opened for 
$25,000 in shares of $100 each ; 150 were taken up on the spot, leaving 100 
| open. A gentleman from Massachusetts, acquainted with the manufacture, 
|\subscribed $2:000. A building will be erected this fall 40 by 80 feet, three 
| stories high, on the site of the old saw-mill, just below the Magog bridge. The 
| Brilsh Awerican Land Company has given a choice of a water privilege, with 
| the use of it rent free for 20 years. Machinery is to be employed to drive 
| 1000 spindles, capable of turning out 300,000 yards of cotton cloth per an- 
num. 
| Inaddition to the cotton factory, knitting machines are to be set going for 
ne manufacture of woolen drawers, shirts, stockings, &c. ; and arrangements 
have been made for making sewing silk from the raw material. 
i} Vrom the Montreal Herald, 


| Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 91-2 a 10 per cent. prem. 
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* War is frequently an excellent safety valve.” This maxim of worldly 
politicians would be a capital joke, were it not that when the cream of the jest 
has been skiramed off, and the draught has been copiously drunk, the dregs are so 
bitter in themselves and frequently Jeave such baneful consequences on the 
health of the body politic. ‘* War—an excellent safety valve!” To what? 
|To fiery and discordant spirits ;—to nations fiercely engaged in civil broils and 
violent party squabbles ;—to governments which will not comply with just de- 
‘mands yet dare not refuse them ;—to communities which have been the dupes 
of demagogues and are desirous of realizing Utopian schemes ;—to ministers 
jat_a loss to parry a formidable attack, and who think to divert its progress 
‘though they cannot arrest it ;—nay even to good governments that may find it 
necessary to find a vent to effervescence which local and unforeseen circumstan- 
‘ces may have produced. 

| Unfortunately the consideration does not end here. It cannot always be that 
country has just cause of hostility against a foreign state, precisely at the 
juncture of time when such a thing is deemed requisite for easing it of par- 
iturbed spirits ; consequently, it may happen sometimes that a pretext for quar- 
rel is conjured up, and a neighbouring people, at peace among themselves, are 
plunged into all the horrors and atrocities of war, in order to supply “a safety 
valve ** to those whom they have not offended, and with whose internal affairs 
jthey have no concern. What does this “ excellent safety valve” do besides? 
At turns the attention of the people from the Government and matters at home ; 
jit involves the country in debt; it remorsely sends thousands to be legally 
butchered in a probably unjust cause ; it commits an equal destruction on the 
lives and property of another people ; and most likely lays the foundation of a 
lasting animosity between them. Viewed in this light can we imagine a more 
pernicious, more selfish, more abominable maxim than that of “ War” being 
\* frequently an excellent safety valve.” 

We have been led into these reflections upon considering the origin, progress, 
and present state of the War between France and Algiers ; for however we 
may colour the matter, and however it may have altered its original complex- 
ion, there can be little doubt that the Algerine war was intended to be a “ safe- 
iy valve” to France, during the heats of the new order of things after the 
overthrow of Napoleon. What was begun as a piece of temporary policy is 
Inow continued, mainly we admit, as an object of desire, as suited to ambitious 
views, as afield for the glory of the French princes, and in vengeance for a 
long protracted and obstinate defence ; but it is still a “safety valve,” all 
France must be enlisted in the cause, because all France will lose glory if the 
conquest be not made. This has ever been the policy of the French monarchs, 
that the schemes and projects of Kings should be considered the glory of the 
Kingdom, and the French people are almost as much deluded by the idea at 
this day as they were in the days of Louis XIV. 

But Algiers 1s not yet subdued, and our opinion is as strong as ever on the 
point, that Algiers will not be subdued, so as to become ipso facto a French 
colony. Abd-el-Kader yet lives and is at large, and however France may as- 
sure herself that she has silenced his recent ally, the Emperor of Morocco, she 


deceives herself therein. There is too mach in common between those two 


| 

| 
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Africans, too much which, we may say, instinctively binds them, for France to! 
separate them long ; and as in their attachments so also in their yealousies and, 
dislikes ; Morocco will assist Abd-el-Kader for her own sake, and will show, 
the relations of amity towards the French nation only so long as it suits her. 
The “ safety valve ’’ of France is now clogged with the blood of more than a 
hundred thousand men, and an immense load of expended treasure lies also in| 
the opening ; if that valve be kept open much longer, the life-breath of France 
will be in danger of exhaustion, and she may become a prey once more to fac-| 
tious spirits. — 

We give place to-day to the admirable speech of Lord Ashley in the House 
of Commons on the subject of Lunatic Asylums, together with the debate 
which ensued thereon. Whatever may be the mistakes of his lordship’s head, 
with respect to the subjects taken up by him in the legislature, and to the prac- 
tical operation of the improvements he would desire to effect, it is very obvious, 
that the sentiments of his heart do equal honour to him as aman and as a 
guardian of the public weal. From his position in society it is not improbable 
that his views may be necessarily one-sided more or less, and that they may be 
imperfectly brought under his notice ; but his aims are benevolent, his zeal is 
praiseworthy, and he certainly makes the very best of the materials which come 
into his hands. It may be that more humanity of purpose than efficacy of re- 
sult is to be found in his exertions with respect to colliery labors ; not a little 
good however is evident there, both media ely and immediately ; some of the 
most revolting customs are abolished, and public eyes are drawn towards the evils 
to which those labors are liable. It may be that Lord Ashley did not possess} 
all the data necessary, in his “‘ Factories Labor” question, to estimate truly the 
good and evil which his project would bring on the objects of his benevolence 
and on people and trade at large ; but the very raising of a question which is 
calculated to enlist all the best qualities of human nature in its favor, and, at 
least to give them fair play in the midst of more selfish considerations, is in 
itself a public good, and does no less honour to his head than to ais heart. 

In the present philanthropic purpose to which he has turned himself—and 
indeed ail his purposes are philanthropic—his lordship will find a clearer field 
of action than in most others which have engaged his attention. The system 
of lunatic management has for some time been undergoing amelioration, the vi- 
gilant attention of individuals has been well turned to it, and active commis- 
sions have made valuable reports on the subject to the government. Many an 


evil, many a heartless abomination has been cut off from the system, and large), 


encouragements have been held out for more humane and effective practice in 
restoring to mental health the unhappy patients in the dreadful disease of in- 
sanity ; the zealous and successful in kind treatment have been the marked ob- 
jects of popular approbation, and have been incited to greater and more exten- 
sive benefits in their good cause. Still, however, the progress of reform in this 
branch of public usefulness must necessarily be slow ; there is something of 
secrecy inherent in the very nature of the subject ; families are naturaliy averse 
to give publicity to the fact that they have members in a state of mental de- 
rangement ; partly because it is both a delicate and a painful reflection in it- 
self, and partly because there is always a distrust that, where such derange- 
ment has taken place, it may again, and that the disorder may run in the fami- 
ly. Hence many will put up with faulty accommodations, and even submit to 
imposition and abuse rather than become parties in a salutary exposition which 
may thereby make public their unhappy secret. Again, the bad practice of in- 
discriminate coercion has at least the sanction of many past generations, and 
there seems to be some sort of repugnance in human nature against stepping) 
out of a long-beaten path. But the examination into these things by public’ 
authority, and conducted by persons of intelligence, humanity, and experience, 
has not only in itself developed much of the mischief of the old system, and 


given birth to numerous better suggestions, but it has also roused the dispas- 
sionate attention of the community at large, and immense improvements must 
necessarily be the consequence. 

Lord Ashley, a man of benevolence, a man of rank and influence, and a fear- 
less expositor of his sentiments and feelings, is precisely the person to take up 
this subject in the halls of legislature. He will not be idle about his task, he will 
be incessant in his enquiries, he will elicit many truths, and receive many sa- 
gacious suggestions from members of the faculty and others ; and we doubt not 


that this friend of humanity will, next session, achieve important good,—the| 


true foundation of the character of a great man. 


We understand it 1s in contemplation to run the Royal Mail Steamers direct 
from Liverpool to Boston, and not to touch at Halifax as they have hitherto done. 
The Law that passed] the United States Legislature last Session, authorising 
the British Government to carry the Colonial letters through the country, was 
passed to facilitate the arrangement. ‘The letters for Canada will be conveyed 
via Boston—a great accommodation during the severe and protracted winter. 
The communication with Halifax is to be kept up by steam between that port 
and Boston. We hail this as a great improvement in the existing plan, which 
is attended with some delay and no conceivable danger during winter, by 
touching at Halifax. — 

Mr. Editor—Sir : A humorous anecdote of Cherry the actor and Author in 
your lavt week’s Anglo American induces me to offer a theatrical anecdote for 
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‘the King’s ears his majesty said, “ these must be the tones of Garrick; see if 
he is not on the ground.” Mr. Garrick was consequently found and presented 
tonished soldiers, ‘* a horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!’ which reaching 


‘that his delivery of Shakspeare could never pass undiscovered. 


Packer noble vessel is just fitted for 
leea ; she will take her place in the London Line, and will sail on the 10th prox- 
‘imo. It is remarkable how zealous are the endeavours, in these days, to attain 
fresh excellence in the New York Packet lines of vessels, which may truly be 
said greatly to transcend those of any other in the world. The Northumber- 
land is built by Westervelt & Mackay, her length is 160 feet, her breadth of 
beam 35 1-2 feet, the depth of her hold is 21 1-2 feet, she has 7 feet clear 
between decks, and her register is 1,000 tons. She is built with remarkable 
strength, and has abundant room for steerage passengers. Her state rooms 
lare of very remarkable size, rather like parlours. Her cabins are commodious, 
that of the ladies is most elegantly fitted up. Her quarter deck, which is both 
large and wide, is an excellent promenade for her passengers, and the interior 
accommodations for them are perfectly liberal. Her figure-head is a full length 
‘of the Duke of Northumberland in robes of state, as worn by him at the Coro- 
nation of Charles X. Her stern is beautifully carved with the Northumberland 
Arms and those of New York harmoniously blended ; and the stained glass at 
‘the two ends of the great cabin represent, respectively, Alnwick Castle, the 
principal “ Northumberland” mansion, and the City Hall, New York. In short 


she is a ‘ gem of the sea,’ and has the good fortune to be commanded by Capt.: 


|Griewold, a name synonimous at once to seaman and gentleman. 


| I> The Highland Guards, a fine company under the command of Captain 
\Craig, purpose marching to the Rail Road Hotel, 86th street, 4th Avenue on 
|Tuesday next for the purpose of practice at the Target there, and of firing for 
'a Silver Cup and other prizes. The Company will afterwards dine at the Ho- 
tel, and we doubt not that the excellent host Mr. Lennox will distinguish him- 
self * on hospitable cares intent.” 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Mr. McMicuaen’s “ Eventnes or Irtsh Minstrevsy.”—The first of this 
Series of Soirées took place on Tuesday evening last, in the Lecture Room of 
‘the New York Society Library; and we will frankly observe that we never 


'were so greatly taken by surprise, in the course of our musical experience. 
|We attended it, in the first place as matter of course, expecting little from it 
ibeyond the ordinary common-place talk, and the Jess than common-place vocal- 
ism which things of this kind have too usually presented ; but in one minute 
after the lecturer opened his mouth we were satisfied that he was a man of edu- 
cation, experience, gentlemanly manners and speech, and completely master 
of the subject which he came to discuss ; in a few minutes more we were equal - 
ly convinced that, although evidently an amateur singer, and unaccustomed to 
professional vocalism, he had a pure, clear, and sweet tenor voice, which he 
well knew how to use. He had certainly studied music, and practical vocal- 
ism, for his reading was correct, his tones were true, he could cleverly execute 
cadenzas and shakes, and bring his pas-ages to a graceful fimsh. Moreover 
he threw more of feeling, expression, and passion into his singing than any per, 
son we had ever heard, and, in short, we were perfectly entranced with admi- 
ration of his powers. He has but little volume, and rather a limited upper 
compass of voice, but he managed all skilfully, and did ample justice both to 
the musical ideas, and to the sentiments they were intended to illustrate. 

The lecture part of his entertainment did not disclose much information ve- 

yond that of the local habits and superstitions of the Irish, and something of 
the positions of the Poets, Legislators, and Historians of early days; but he 
mingled so many delightful anecdotes among his grave matter, and told so many 
little stories in a rich and racy brogue, that he divested his discourse entirely of 
ldryness and formality; ia fact it was as rich in its way, as the singing was 
sweet. 
We could hardly do justice to this delightful entertainment, even by reciting 
the details,—for we should still want the charming vocalism. The lecturer 
pointed out the strong affinity which the most sprightly Irish airs have to a me- 
jlancholy breathing, and shewed how many of them could be uttered either in 
slow or in quick tune with nearly equal effect. In the course of ihe evening 
jhe sang no fewer than fifleen compositions, and at length ended his entertain- 
ment to the regret of every one that listened, ourself being among tne most sor 
rowful that it had come to aclose. 

The lecture was repeated last night ; and early in the ensuing week the se- 
ries will be proceeded in, the subject being the Melodies of Moore. Doubtless 
the place will be full. 

New Music.—The following is just published by Mr. Millet at his Music 
Saloon, 329 Broadway : 

“ The Monks of Old.”—The music is by Stephen Glover, and the song is 
delightfully sung by our esteemed friend Brough. Of course i: is intended for 
a lower tenor, a baritone, or a bass voice ; it 1s a cheerful song for the social 
circle, exceedingly pleasing under any circumstances, and when given “ with 
unction’’ by such a man as our friend aforesaid, is clamorously encored by the 


MUSIC IN EUROPE. 


occasional publication—if acceptable receive the following as No. 1 :— 
AngcpoTe or Garrick anp THE Kine or Enctanp.—During the year 1778 
their majesties in reviewing the summer encampments visited Winchester and 
honoured the College with their presence. Dr. Wharton’s house was filled at 
that time with men of high and acknowledged talents, among whom were Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Messrs. Stanley, Warton, and Garrick. To 
the last a very whimsical accident occurred—the horse that carried him to the 
review, on his casually alighting, by some means got loose and ran away. In 
this dilemma assuming the attitude of Richard, he exclaimed amidst the as- 


Musicat Season 1n Lonpon.—The following is the list of the leading ar- 
tists who spend the fashionable summer months in England : 
Violinists—Camillo Sivori, Erost, Joachim, Guilomy, Sainton, Rossi, etc. 
Pianists—Mendelssohn, Moschelés, Benedict, Power, Thalberg, Dohler, Leo- 
pold Mayer, Mulenfeid, Oury; Mesdames Diilken, Anderson, Belleville, etc. 
Violoncellists—Piatti, Offenbach. Clarinet—Cavallini. Horn—Vivier, Pozzi. 
Harpist—Parish, Alvards. Singers—Herr Staudigl, Salvi, Moriaai, Mario, 


Revial, Brizzi, Bergetti, Fornasari, Inchindi, Lablache, etc. Songstresses— 


to his majesty, who paid him some very handsome compliments, assuring him 
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Miss Dolby, Mile. Novello, Mme. Dorus-Gras, Mme. Castellan-Giampietro, | 
Mme. de Manara, Giulia Grisi, etc. | 

Listz is giving concerts in the provincial towns of France. 

Thalberg will spend the summer at Boulogne-sur-mer, and next winter in) 
Paris. He does not think any more of the United States. 

Vieuxtemps and his sister are at home. ‘I'he great violinist will stay at 
Brussels until the fall; he will spend his winter in Paris. It is said that he 
has written a new concerto in A major, which will be performed at the Conser- 
vatoire, 


The ‘Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Once more “ Old Drury” stands at the head of our dra-| 
matic article, and, we trust and believe, with an accession of strength which 
will bring back to us the palmy days of other years. It is evident, and we rejoice| 
thereat, that the worthy manager holds fast to the belief that the taste for the 
legitimate drama has not yet fled from earth. We believe, for our own part,| 
that such taste is almost coeval with time itself, and that a mortal corruption) 
shall have spread over the earth before dramatic taste shall be utterly banished. 
We believe that mankind, and more especialy the best-trained and refined, 
among them, can still taste the luxury of woe as well as the delights of plea- 
sure ; that they can sympathise with grief, be animated with the hero, be in-| 
dignant at the tyrant, glow with the patriot, feel with the distressed lover, with 
as strong a zest and as intimate a kindred emotion, as they can enjoy the lively 
sally, the keen repartee, the smart caricature, or the broad comedy of lighter 
writings. We believe that much mischief has ensued of late to “ the school) 
of human nature,” the drama, through its being so imperfectly set out ; through 
the mischievous system of doing homage to one, to the prejudice of many, to 
the discouragement of histrionic arts in general for the advantage of a very 
few in particular, and, consequently to the mischief done to dramatic composi- 
tions where the tout ensemble is sacrificed for one actor's inordinate distinction. 
Why is the structure of the modern tragedy or comedy inferior to those of} 
last century and from thence backward to the Elizabethan age! It is because! 
the author dare not give free play to his imagination, and carry out his design 
in full, for fear of offending some “ great creature ” who desires to monopolise. 
all the fame and the fortune. Look into the plays of Shakspeare, Beaumont | 
and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Rowe, Southern, Lee, Farquhar, Con-, 
greve, and others, down to the time of Sheridan inclusive, and we shall find, 


that many good actors were necessary for the due performance of the pieces) 
written by them. No single “ Star” however radiant, could shed its bright- 
ness over the entire area,—a whole establishment of good actors was in re« 
quest, and several characters almost equally interesting were made to act “ up” 
to each other. ‘This is no longer the case; the dramatist finds his patronage 
the surest, in composing a work suited the capabilities of the lion or lioness of 
the day; all the parts must be duly subservient to the one prominent charac- 
ter, and serve to illustrate that one more highty ; the writer must even take his 
cue from the great histrion, must attend to suggestions, make alterations, even 
deviate from true characteristics for the sake of giving his hero or heroine an 
additional point. Is a composition like this velutiin speculum?” Does this, 
hold the mirror up to nature? Criticism indignantly says ‘‘ No,” and the pud-| 
lic by degrees retire from their once favorite haunt. The Shakspeare plays in 
particular require good actors for nearly all the characters ; but we hardly see, 
a Shakspeare play now ; we do but witness a great actor in what is considered 
the principal—or at least che most telling—character, and the cutting, slashing, 
and deteriorating of the text is perpetrated without remorse. 

Managers whose motto is “ Vive la bagatelle”’ take advantage of the re- 
vulsion of feeling produced by these outrages on classic taste ; and they are in 
the right to do sv, it operates for them, and their ridicule of the ~ legitimate,” 
and their mock examinations of the relative degrees of interest towards trage- 
dy or towards farce, are the natural results of a mischievous system which has 
endured far too long. 

But we have hopes that a reform is intended. We gave last week a list of 
names to be added to this establishment, and we have authority for the belief 
that the parties will all be effective. It is also expected that others with whom 
Mr. Simpson was in treaty when the last advices were sent off, may still far- 
ther augment the strength. ‘The house will be re-opened on Monday evening 
next, with Shakspeare’s play of ‘‘ Othello,” in which the three most prominent 
characters will be taken by debutants, all of whom are highly spoken of in the 
English journals. We regret to perceive that an ungenerous disparagement 
has been put forth of one of these strangers, and we are well assured that 
American liberality will frown it down, so that the actor’s fame shall rest upon 
his merits only. Were it not for the unfair anticipation of judgment we should 
have been contented merely to announce the appearance of Mr. Anderson at) 
The Park Theatre ; as it is we trust that our insertion of the following remarks 
from a leading London Journal may be considered as no more than a fair set- 
off. 
«Mr. Anpekson took a benefit last night at the Haymarket, prior to his de- 
parture for America, where he has every reason to believe a fair field will be 

n to his exertions. He selected Hamiet for his farewell character, and very 
ably he sustained it. That he would play it with judgment, with a full know- 
ledge of the business of the part, that he would eloquently deliver the speech- 
es, we had fully anticipated, for gdod qualities of this kind we had always; 
looked upon as inherent in him, But he rose beyond this level, and fab 

h. 


difficult character with a nice sense of humanity,—with a perception of feeli 
which the cultivation of mere stage routine, or mere elocution can never reac 
He marked Hamlet by a delicate under-current of tenderness, as if he would 
set that down as the substance of the man, over which the accidents of fortune 
had overlaid the other peculiarities. ‘The affection with which he accosted 


friends, the real manly kindness, the tearful fondness with which he described 
his father’s perfections to Gertrude, were in excellent keeping with the reading 
of the part. The play scene he had studied most carefully, and followed it 


through with admirable effect. The irony with which he assured the King of 


the harmlessness of the drama, the growing anxiety with which he watched his 
countenance, when he would “catch his conscience,’ and the exultation 
when he has discovered, were finely delineated. This scene elicited a hearty 
burst of applause from many, who perhaps expected to find the merely respect- 
able, but were delighted to perceive the really excellent. Mr. Anderson, there- 
fore, most honorably leaves the Old World, and the Transatlantic folks must 


be fastidious indeed if he does not succeed in the New.” 
London Times, Aug. 3. 


As nearly as we can at present ascertain, the following will be the permanent 
strength of The Park establishment, this season :—Messrs. Diott, Sherrett, 
Chippendale, Fisher, Andrews, Lovell, Shaw, Gann, Bridges, Crocker, S. Pear- 
son, Freeland, Povey, Gallot, Gourlay, King, &¢. 4c. &c. Miss Clara Ellis, 
Mesdames Sherrett, Diott, Sloman, Abbott, Vernon, Knight, Lovell, Miss Kate 
Horn, &c. de. &e. 

Nisto'’s Garpen.—A new and laughable piece has been produced here, 
which is highly successful. It is called the “ Milliners’ Holiday,” and is of 
course full of comic absurdities, but as its object is to produce merriment, and 
it has fully hit its mark, criticism on the libretto is out of the question. The 
weight of the performance lies on Mr. Mitcheil, Miss Clark, and Mrs. Watts ; 
the first a gump—to use the elegant expression of a contemporary—the second 
is an unsophisticated, romantic girl, and the third “ every inch” a milliner. 
* Broad grins”’ are completely the order of the hour during its performance, 
and it will do exceedingly well as one of the standard Olympic favorites. We 
have a most pleasing duty to perform, and one which we always fulfil with most 
ready alacrity ; it is that of stating great improvement in two members of this 
establishment upon whom our hand has been occasiona ly hard. Miss Taylor 
is much more subdued in her manner than formerly, both as to dialogue and 
song, she is consequently much more effective. Mr. Dunn has wonderfully 
improved in his acting and is fast becoming an important member of the com- 
pany ; his singing also is neater and better, but as he evidently learns all his 
vocalism by ear and is no musician, we do not hope much from him on that 
score. Miss Clark is truly the pet here, and well she deserves to be. 


Bowery Tueatre.—The new piece called “ Putnam, or the Iron Son of 
76” is a perfect rage here ; the house continues to be nightly crowded, as 
much so as during the first three nights of it. Of eourse the manager will not 


‘disturb its run, which bids fair to be as great as ever was “ Rienzi,” “ The 
|Last Days of Pompeii,’’ or ‘ Mazeppa.” 


CuatHam Tugarre.—The charming Miss Nelson, the termination of whose 
engagement here, we announced last week, made a new one and has been play. 
ing at this house during the current week ; she has appeared in “The Moun- 
tain Sylph’’ and other pieces,—we need scarcely say successfully, Mr. P- 
F. Williams is also performing here, and so likewise are The Palmas Serena- 
ders ; so that the theatre offers numerous and varied attractions, and is well 
thronged with visitors. 


Literary Notices. 


Works or Rev. Rosert Hatt, A.M. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This distinguished divine,whose writings are as fine in the closet as 
they were when delivered by him in the pulpit, has been fortunate both as to an 
editor and as to a biographer. Dr. Belcher was well able to appreciate him, and 
Dr. Olynthus Gregory —himself a great light—was able to do justice to his life 
and labours. The present volume completes the work, and there will be found 
in it a large body of sound divinity, as well as a fervent outpouring of a re- 
ligious and devotional spirit. 

McCutuocn’s Gazerreer. No. 15, 16 and 17. New York: Harpers.— 
This invaluable work has now nearly reached its close, having arrived at the 
letter S, and it will be completed in three numbers more, thus furnishing a most 
important and copious book of reference at a price cheap beyond parallel. 

Tue Spoon. No.3 and 4. By Habakkuk O. Westman. New York : 
Harpers.—The “ Society of Literary and Scientific Chiffoniers” have proceed- 
ed in their labours so far as to complete their enquiries into the history, form, 
improvements, and various applications of this useful implement. This has 
been done with a gravity and deliberation due to so important a subject, and 
the display of learning and research which has thereby been elicited, is abso- 
lutely surprising. Mr. Westman has done his duty most ably, and he has sti- 
mulated the public curiosity in a high degree, to know what may be the next 
great subject of discussion. We are not much in the secret of the “ Socie- 
ty’s” proceedings, but have heard that, having’ lately raked up a curious old 
Tinder Box, they are likely to take it into grave discussion and report upon it 
shortly. 
Neat’s History or tuk Puritans. Part VII. New York: Harpers.— 
This edition of an interesting history, is a highly acceptable publication to rea- 
ders of every class. We wish that it could make a more rapid progress through 
the press. 

Buackwooo’s Evinsurgu Macazine ror Avoust, 1844.—The republica- 
tion of this admirable periodical, by Leonard Scott & Co., is before us, as neat 
as ever in the typography, and the paper if possible better. ~ 

Rerostrory or Mopern Romance. No.8. New York; Win- 
chester.—This neat and cheap publication is continuing at present the stories 
of ‘* Arrah Neil,” “ St. James’, or the Days of Queen Anne,” and “The Ne- 
Villes of Garretstown.” It is published monthly. 
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H. C. Deming. New York: Winchester. 
Rampieton. Part I. By Seatsfield. New York: Winchester.—This 
work professes to be a Romance of Fashionable Life in New York. 
Cuampers’ Epinsurcn Journat, ror July, 1844 —This fine work needs 
no commendation of ours, we would only remark concerning it that since it 
was reduced in size the sale has increased in England full 50 percent. ‘The 
larger edition has been discontinued by the publishers ever since the beginning 


Tux oy Lonvon. Part VIL. ‘Translated from the French by!) 


: RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in all theirvariety, Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manulacturers, and manufac- 
ures acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


IALTO, MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR respectfully announces to the citizens of 
| New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, together with his Canadian Patrons, that 
ne is prepared at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
first quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c., of tne premier brands. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
biers, and every fancy drink on demand. Lobsters, Oysters, Turtle, &c., received every 
Friday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the business for some years, flatters him- 
self he can meet the wishes of the most fastidious 

| Two Billiard Booms are attached to the Establisi.ment, being the only ones in Montreal. 


Ag.3-39r 


of the present year. For sale by E. Baldwin 155 Broadway. 

*,* This is the season when parents and others having the guardianship of 
vouth, are looking anxiously for proper places of instruction. 
one last week where youths of the more robust sex can receive a solid and prac- 
tical education ; we would call attention now to the advertisement of Miss 
Keogh, under whom young ladies may reap advantages which will be service- 
able to them through life. We have the greater right to say this because 
into our own domestic circle their advantages have been imparted, and 
we well know their value. 

*,* Our friend M. Chouquet has returned from his Canadian trip, and again 
devotes himself to his professional duties. In the intervals of his leisure he 


is preparing a French Reading Book on a new plan, compiled to form IIlustra-__ 


tions of French Literature. 


We mentioned 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 

A COSTIVE and DYSENTEKIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in Children, 
in some cases Scarlet Fever, aud with infants Sumer Complaints and Scarlet Rash, 
| with Sweiling and Tumors of the neck. 
| In these complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, and it 
jis a solemn duty on the part of parents to their children, that they have recourse to them 
jatonce, if given at the commencement, there need ve no fear as to the result, and at 
lany period of the disease, there is no medicine which will exercise @ more health-re- 
stormg power. 

li in Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent+ ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
jto remove morbid accumulations, and the Piils will have the further good effect to restore 
healthy secretions in these important organs, and remove the i:regular distribution of 
‘blood from the head, liver, and other parts ; in fect will equalize the circulation, by the 
‘abstraction of the impure buimors from the system generally. 

in affections of the throat and bowels, | cannot too strongly recommend the external 
use of the BRANDRETH LINIMENT, it will materially expedite the cure. There is no 
outward remedy at all to be compared to this Liniment, which hes the effect of | 


it 


MR. DEMPSTER’s VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND LEONARD STREET. 

Mr. DEMPSTER has the honor to announce his intention of giving Three Vocal En- 
tertainments on the Evenings of Monaay, Wednesday, and Friday, 2d, 4th, and 6th Sep- 
tember, when he will introduce his most popular compositions, including ** The Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant,” ‘* The Blind Boy,” * Jeanie Morrison,” ** The Lonely Auld Wife,” 
** Let us Love One Another,” ‘“‘ A Home in the Heart,” “* The Loved One was not there,” 
“Tis sweet to Love in Childhood,” **Oh! why does the White Man follow my Path,” 
(the Indisn’s complaint), * The Death of Warren,” &c. &c. Scottish Ballads—** John 
Anderson my Jo,” ** My Nannie O,” ** Mary ©’ Castle Carey,” ** Tak’ your Auld Cloak 
about ye,” “A Man’s a Man for a’ that,” ** Highland Mary,” &c. 

Programmes, giving fuli particulars, to be had at the Music Stores, the Society Library, 


and at tne Door. 
Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the door. 


Doors open at 7}, to commence at 8 o'clock. Ag 31-It. 
PARK THEATRE. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF MR. ANDERSON IN AMERICA. 
d forthe S 


out inflammation wherever it isapplied. Incases of Feverand Ague the BRANDR 
| PILLS are a never-failing cure, the first dose should be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
leffect, afterwards two Pills night and morning, and drink cold Pennyroyal tea, a cup full, 
say two or three timesaday. ‘The cure is sure. 
Kemember, the great blessing the BRAN DRETH PILLS secure to the human body, is 

| PURE BLOOD. 
{| When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
| nothing will sour upon your stomach ; you may eat anything in reason; and the greater 
variety of food the better blood is made. A!i whohave weak stomachs, whv are d Ls 
| tic, or im any way affected in body, should without delay resort to BRANDRETH’S 
| PILLS—which will inaeed strengthen the life principle, and by perseverance with them, 
| entirely renew the whole body ; the materials now in it good, will be kept so; those bad, 
| displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot make bad bone or bad flesh. And bear in 
| mind, the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely purify the Blood. 
| The following case trom Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le- 
| gisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 

| Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 


| this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 
Jackson, C.H., Aug. 1, 1844. 
|| Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 


J 


T™ Public is respectfully informed tha: this Theatre will be 
on MONDAY next, Sept. 2d, with the Tragedy of 
OTHELLO, 

Othello by Mr. ANDERSON, of the theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
lago, Mr. DIOTT, from the Theatre Royal York, his First appearance in America. 
Desdemona, Miss CLARA ELLIS, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, uucr First appear- 
ance im America, with a popular Fame. 

I? Mr. ANDERSON will appear on Tuesday iu the character of HAMLET. 


A CARD. 


HE duties of Miss KEOGH’S School (308 Bowery) will be re donM 
2d, when she will be happy to see her former fupils, as also any oibers who may 


be confided to her care. Ag 31-3t. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 


422 HOUSTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 


Rev. R. T. HUDDARI, Masten. 
IIE Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 2d, at which time the punc- 
tual attendance of the Pupils is requested. 


A CARD. 


Mr. HUDDART takes the present opportunity of informing his friends, and those Pa- 
rents who may be about selecting a Schoo! for their sons, that he will remove in the 
winter to Fourteenth-st., within a few doors of Union Square, 


course of the ensui 
between University Place and Fifth Avenue, where a building has just been erected tu: 


him, which, when compicted, wiii form one of the best arranged and most extensive es- 


tablishments for Education in the City. The plans, preparev expressly to suit his wishes, 
i t that can be 


The si- 
tuation is probably the most eligible which could have been selected for the purpose, as 
regards health and facility of access : all the advantages of good Instructors and Profes- 
sors will be available, whilst the benefits of a country residence will be gained by tie 
out-door Athletic Exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play ground. The Gym- 


will be found to combine every accommodation, conv e, and 
desired, and such as the experience of more than twelve years has suggested. 


nasium, Drill-room tor Physical Education, datis, &c., will be on a scale suitable to the 
rest of the Establishment, and such, as those whe are acquainted with Mr. Huddart’s 
views on this subject, may have full confidence in recommending to their friends. 

The Institution is intended chiefly for Boarders, a limited number, however, of Day 
Scholars and Day Boarders will be received ; the latter of whoin will be treated in si 


respects as the regular Boarders,they must remain throughout the day at the School, be} | 


subject to the same discipline and control, and be allowed to return home ouly in the 
evenings, and then up to a certain age, under the charge of an assistant. 


To those parents who are aware of the many difficulties which exist in bringing up 


voys in the city, and who wel] know that the Streets are the prolific source trom which 
mu influence and example are derived, this plan will no doubt prove accepta- 


ble. 
TERMS. 
For Boarders $400 per Annum, including every expense, except Music and Oi! Paint- 


or Boys under ten years of age $300 per Annum : these have been the terms uniformly 

charged since the School has been in operation, and wil! remain the same, except where 
there are two or more from the one family, in which case a reduction is made. After his 
removal Mr. Huddart’s charge for DAY BOARDERS will be $50 per quarter of Twelve 
weeks, which will include the wide course of Instruction taught at the School, togethe: 
with the accomplishments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but not Instrumental! 
Music, Drawing or Oil Painting. 

For those under ten years of age $35 per quarter, with the same advantages. 

Day Scholars $30 per quarter, without any reference to age. 

A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of study, system adopted 


outfit required for Boarders, and other particulars interesting to Parents may be obtained) 


Ag. 24-2t. 


at any time on application at Mr. Huddart’s present residence. 
BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. AND LONDON 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT, AT 
THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. [Ag.17-2m. 


day, Sept. 


| [ take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
‘lsantly with a nervous headache. [ applied to the most eminent physicians in Ohio for 
| reliet, but received nome whatever. {being much prejudiced to all patent medicines, 
| refused to use your Pills; finally my headache increased daily ; Las a last resort, and 
jeven without faith, bought a box of your Vegetable Universal Pills. On going to bed 1 took 
5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
jdiate relief. ‘Two or three times since | have been partially attacked, | again applied to 
‘your Piils and aj] was forthwith well. lLcannot speak too highly of your Pills, for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
land feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
lof the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
‘Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
almost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (Ag.17. 


INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER. 
Use Parr'’s Life Pills where Health is a Desideratum. 

MPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—In no season does the blood and secretions of the hu- 
| man system undergo more striking change than in the fallof the year. If we turn 
to Nature, the changes in the vegetable world are found to be not only strikingly analo- 
ous, but to have a strong influence on tne healthy or diseased condition of the body. 
From the decay of autumn, andthe morbid and deathlike state of winter, there springs 
new lite and beauty. The effect of this decreased activity in ail inanimate matter, as 
well as on our physical system, renders the u-e of some simple medicine—especially to 
jthose of a slender constitution —of absolute importance. This is the time effectually to 
jassist nature in renewing and streagthenivg the power of the vital organs. Of these 
functions, none have a more intimate connection than the stomach and liver. The pre- 
sence of food in the stomach, and the healthy operation of the digestive powers, furnish 
ithe only natural stimulant to the liver. But whenever the coatings of the former be- 
come weak and morbid, bo h the quantity and quality of the secretions are greatly mo- 
idified ; the natural stimulus is diminished—the bile is improperly secreted, and disease of 
ithe liver, or chronic affections in one form or another, are aimost sure to follow. In this 
critical condition, to give a healthy gone to the stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 
urities, thereby preventing months, and it may be years, of suffering, Parr’s Lire 
entie and effectua) medicine. Its celebrated author was for more 
than a century not a a close and constant student of the mevicinal properties of plants, 
‘but of their adaptation to the cure of every class of internal diseases Although in early 
‘life apparently a hopeless invalid, the use of this medicine restored and continued him ia 
|health and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years. These Pills are exceedingly mild in 
their operation, and may be given to children as well as adults with the utmost securi- 
ty. To their superiority in this respect over most of the vegetable medicine in use, thou | 

sands are constantly testifying. 
| The Proprietors have ulously avoided that system of puffing so rally resorted 
\to, yet their Pills have won a degree of popular favor unexampled in the history of any 
‘family medicine. It is now only twelve months since they established their agency in 
the United States, and the monthly sales are exceeding upwards of ten thousand boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing the medicine to rest alone on its intrinsic value, 
No ship going to sea should be without them. Families having once used them will al- 


ways have a su ply 


Sold Retail by 
Fulton Street. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
ALBANY, Aug. 1, 1844. 


are a perfectly 


respectable Druggists, and Wholesale by Thomas Roberts & Co, 117 


To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— 

I? SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the 

Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 

elected, to wit :— 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this State. 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 

by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
xt 


next. 

A Representative in the 29th C of the United States, forthe Third Congressional 

District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Wards of said City and ryeey AED 
ress for the Fourth District, consisting of the 6th, 7 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


ter. 

The style in which these ee one ne ee attractive in all sections of this 
pcre ag card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Aqueduct. 

The Croton River. 
juct Bridge at S 
View of the Jet at “ 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, “ 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most ora of any offered to the American s 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new articie of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with le elasticity, for sale to the trade b 

June 6. HENRY J , 91 John-st. 


a Representative in the said Co 
10th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, a Representative in the 


Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the Sth, 9th and 14th Wards of the said C 
and County, and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth 
District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, }5th, 16th and 17th Wards of said City and County 


of New York. 
Also'the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly. 
8S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, 1844, 
retary of State the re- 


_The above is want to the notice of the Sec: 
{quirements of Statute in such case made and vided. 
WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
I All the public Newspayers in the County will publish the above once in each week 


until the Election. and then in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 
laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, Chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140, 


Ag.17-3m. 
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456 The Anglo American. Aveust 81, 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- PIANO F OR TE MANUFACT UR ER 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, No. 385 BRUADWAY, ? 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: _ NEW YORK. S 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pi Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to of 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring, a - 
Worm or Totter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Hones andi), som apis FLAGs and SEMAPHOMIG TELEGRAPH SIGNAL BOOK 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and)| COMMEKCIAI_ MERCANTILE AND SHIPPING INTERESTS OF NEW" 


Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. |y¥ORK.—1 ve undersigned, having furnished above two thousand sets of Mariae Telegraph 
Flags with a designating oumber, and Signal Book, (inclucing the Government ves- 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. al Dash. 
; naoe sels of war and revenue cutters,) proposes to furnish the merchant vessels of New 
if there be a pleasure on earth which enjoy, and ons pen! York with full dete of his Telegraph a designating number and Signa) Book, for 
y at Firteen for set of thirceen flags in wumber, with the book of numerals as 
fre sng, it Woat an awount registered in numerical and alphabetical order. Ships, barques, brigs, schooners, sloops, 
1 tunat: t th ith il lands, contract: number, wiil be displayed upon the Exchange building in Wali-street, as received 
sapariite 4 ||trom the Staten Island Telegraph station, upon their arrival in the outer harbor—all which 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. ‘The scrofu-| will be duly recorded and reported by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has, No. 67 Wail-street JOHN K. PARKER Sole. wa tor of the Marine Tele, , 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under | J Flas 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complainis A. A. LEGGETT, Agent for John R. Parker, at f oe eam! Exchange Stgnal 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs ana the circulation. have been|/ We the undersigned, marine surveyors, having examin: d the system of marine signals, 
raiseu as it were from the tank of disease, and now withiegenerated constitution, gladly or telegraph flags, together with the semaphoric signal book, compiled by Mr. Joun R- 
eader invited to its careful think them well adapted for communication at sea, and strongly recommend 
tus ch pe pe their use and adoption by owners of vessels, ship-masters, underwriters, and all others 
a New York, July 25, 1844, | /iterested in the commerce of our country. SAMUEL CANDLER, 
Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the tollow-}| 15 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit I have received in the cure of an obstinate ¢ - . s . 
my brent. AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK PASHIONS IN LADIES’ HAT: 
1 was atcended eighteen months by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- N The establishment No. 418 Breads ay, two doors above Canal Street, is now pd 
vice and counsel of oue of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least |. nq selling every variety of fashionable Bonnets. 
benefit whatever. Ali the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five! It is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ladies may be certain of finding an am- 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with caustic turee times a day, and lor six it!|)1 and varied supply of all the most fashionble, beautiful, and durable straw hats, as 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cuvity or internal ulcer |we)) as those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 
large held over of the The the ||don, affords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 
and examined the bone, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and) 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the reswit wouid be fatal. i was! thane, Shia, the. of, May ¢-3m 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examiued, but finding no relief from) ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
what had been done and feeling that | was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired of} ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. im ; esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Seeing various testimonials and certificates ot cure by the use of ** Sanns’s SaRsaPa- |Oyders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of choice 
RILLA,” in cases similar to my own, | concluded to try a few botties, several of wich) Howers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my disease, pryduced no very de-' N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
cided change ; considering this as the only probable cure tor my case, | persevered, until /Gentiemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of ¢ er with pla 
the disease was entirely cured. It is now over eleven moethe pao the cure was saath ces. Ap. % 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appearance of a retura. therefore pronounce myself —— 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDs’S SARSAPARILLA,” ws 1 took no other medi-,\(Y¥U AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
cine of any kind during the time I was using it, nor have I taken any since. Please excuse} respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
this long deterred acknowledgment, which | think 1t my duty to makes, Sours valuabie -¥ ys? ee gg to teach accOrding to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Sarsaparilia cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could jarieS NIChOISUn, PG 
and I feel myself under lasting obligations to you. 1can say many things | cannot write,||_ For terms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
and do respectfully invite ladies afflicted as I have te call epenme and I wili| Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. dan. 20-tf. 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman efreets,) N 
218 Sullivan-st., next door to the Methodist Church. I> Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terme. 


“The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The|} [~? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and we 
ay 27-3m 


bp Mr. Almy, is a gentleman of the first respectability, sustice of the Peace, &c. 
‘he patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could find no relief until ran eae 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparijla. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— ag: J /PVHIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Gentlemen — It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pieasure. Mr. Harris says | oction of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He} | vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR 
further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep is of the | “and it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible| |,ynjic, if they desire GooD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, “what a change!" and earnestly inquire! |) 277 ventilat se ts, to make it their home during their stay in the city. . 
what he has been doing! He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at his|| 76 House yi ya re are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
trade,—which is that of ashoemaker—without any inconvenience. This isthe substance |i imediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal arrange- 
of his narrative—but the picture I cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner,'| ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly||pjeasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come aud see you as surely as he lives. May) 5art of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
aeaieuass evans ocan mane ony alleviate the miseries of the human family, is|/tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
P HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. oo eagans are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. |/and competent assistants, and ' is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of] |their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. I was attacked in the year 1539 with a scrofulous af-| |their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms. 
jection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding!} The “‘McGrecor Housk&” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from thé§eyes to the nose were destroyed, | Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘fravellers who desire 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing a discharge} |to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task'|dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
to pull them out wita a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that)|at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
I was rendered pertectly miserable. 1 consulted the first physicians in the city, but with | JI-p Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
little benefit. Every thing | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a}|tion of those who journey with their own conveyances 


last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like otherremedies, did no good ;||_ Utica, Nov.1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. LMar. 9-tf. 
the disease continued gradually to increase untii my whoie body was affected. But, | —----—-—--- ——- 

thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. 1 pro- NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE 

cured from agent in city, A. Reed, VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER 

three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effecte 
the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- SS excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No.1 North River, foot of 


dicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend. . - , : 
DA NIEL moc ONN KAN. Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st. i y mt 
wh Wak vo enything in relation to this cure, CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
ANILE ce é . ‘ 
Personally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath |, without change of cars or baggage, 


of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOUN CLOUD, 
. ; nquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. || 6? orl HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the oifice on the wharr, 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents —I have just received a letter from my father in May 11-tf. 
he can be the means ef selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonder cure in his 
family. Last Decemcer I wen sent for to see my sister before she died, she having been OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, eesatans ~~ that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 

’ Yar 


from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. I carried over with ‘ é ii 

me a bottle of your Sarsapariila, and with the consent of ber phydieien she commenced Ships. Masters. (Days of — from New, Days of Sell from 

taking it that night. 1l remained with her three days, eft her rapidly improving. Her Tpooi, 

husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. 1 sent one dozen bottles gd 16, 

which I believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes Oxtor d, ’ ‘J: Rathbone, uly 1 Nov. 1, Mar. JiAus, 16, Dec. 16) April 16 


i bi dicine to that nei 

your valuable medicine to tat Neignbour-|! Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, (July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands,||Europe, 4.G Ayyenal jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1Sept. 16, Jan, 16, May 16 
wholesale Druggists,No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York.||New York, G. A. Cole, Sept 16, | ay 16, ger 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- (now) 6: Bailey Tan May 1¢, 

Urquhart, Torente, C forthe Proprietors Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 

Price $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. jdations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. . 

Treets are respecifully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that}, The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- ‘ 
has and is constantiy achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- che of passengers 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsaparilia, and take The price of passage at 9100" for 


ne other. Ag:3, exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
\nished by the stewards if required. 
Neither the captains or the owners of these will be responsible for any letters 
'N ’ parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed wd 
o. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. For freigit or passage, apply to 


L. J. Webster, A. L. Norton, H. B. Wellman. GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
Reference—-G, Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. C, H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling: N.Y., 
26-11, Feb. 3, and to BARING, THERS & Co., Liverpoo 


